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By ALBERT N. D. BROOKS 

Recently while attending the Fall Session of the National Coun- 
cil of State Teachers Associations at Columbia, South Carolina, the 
writer noticed headlines in the local papers related to great public 
concern about efforts to “mix” races in the schools. All of the articles 
suggested that almost everything of value would be lost as a result 
of “mixing races.” Such a point of view seemed absurd, since it 
has been demonstrated frequently that the contributions of many 
races in integrated situations tend to promote the educational and 
social progress of all. 

What really does happen when “races mix? Unless blind prej- 
udice stands in the way, each person will make his contribution and 
be judged as a individual, according to his personal traits and quali- 
fications and not by stereotypes of race. When values are expressed 
in terms of people rather than prejudices, wonderful things happen. 

An example of “mixing,” integration, “democracy at its best,” 
or whatever you wish to call it, is the case of Sandra Cavanaugh as 
a member of the Junior Red Cross Chapter of the District of Colum- 
bia. This chapter had operated on an integrated basis for many 
years prior to the actual “mixing of the races” in Washington's 
Public Schools. Sandra had “unmixed” racial association in school 
prior to September, 1957; but her out-of-school activities provided 
contacts with other races as early as 1950. This is what the Junior 
Red Cross Special Bulletin of May 12, 1958 had to say about Sandra: 

Although Sandra is only 15 years old, she has been partici- 
pating in the city-wide Junior Red Cross activities for the past 
seven years. At age eleven, as a Junior Red Cross representa- 
tive from Morgan School, she served as narrator to interpret 

Junior Red Cross at a Red Cross Fund Campaign report lunch- 

eon; since then she has continued to interpret Junior Red Cross 

at JRC teacher sponsor meetings, school assembly programs, 
civic meetings, and on TV. She was Presidem of the JRC 

Council at Garnet-Patterson Junior High School in 1956-57 and 

during that year received one of the four coveted Junior Cham- 

ber of Commerce Outstanding Tecn-Ager awards: the citation 
included recognition of her contribution to the community 
through Junior Red Cross. Other Red Cross experience includes: 

President of the JRC Interschool Council for Junior High 

Schools. 1956-1957. 
Delegate to the 1957 National Red Cross Convention. 
Delegate to the Eastern Area Junior Red Cross Leadership 
Conference at Hood College, Frederick, Maryland in 
June, 1957 . 

Junior Staff member at the D. C. Chapter Leadership Train. 

ing Conference for Junior Red Cross members. 

Junior volunteer in the D. C, Chapter. 

Above is a cold statement of fact. But Sandra is vital, with 
olive-colored skin, reddish hair and searching. greenish eyes. What 
really happened when Sandra was just eleven vears of age? She did 
speak at the luncheon to leaders in many fields of our national life. 

In every area of activity in the years that followed, Sandra Cav- 
anaugh showed outstanding qualities of leadership. In 1956-1957, 
She was complimented for her charm and poise by Celeste Holm, 
famous actress, who was a special guest at the affair. In fact, Sandra 
won the admiration of the entire group of distinguished persons. 

In every aree of activity in the years that followed, Sandra Cav- 
anaugh showed outstafdign qualities of leadership. In 1956-1957, 
when the representatives of more than twenty junior high schools 
voted for a president of the interschool council, Sandra was elected 
by the “mixed” group. In 1957, also, the Junior Chamber of Com- 
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During a sight-seeing trip to near- 
by Prien am Chiemsee, Sandra 
strolls with other delegates to the 
training center in the town square. 
The “Maibaum”™ in the background 
is a decorative feature of many 
Bavarian villages. The colorful 
wooden figures show the shops and 
services arailable in the town. 

(ARC Puoro.) 


merce picked Sandra as the “Out- 
standing Teen-Age Girl on the Junior 
High School Level of the District of 
Columbia.” This was quite an im- 
partial choice by the Chamber, and 
highest possible recognition for San- 
dra. Four young people were chosen 
as best, one in each of the following 
four categories: 


Outstanding Teen-Age Boy of the 
Senior High Level; 


Outstanding Teen-Age Girl 
Senior High Level: 


Outstanding Tecn-Age Boy 
Junior High Level; 


of the 


of the 
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Outstanding Teen-Age Girl of the 
Junior High Level. 


So, you see, so far as her age group 
is concerned, Sandra was chosen as 
the most outstanding teen-age girl in 
Washington, D.C. in 1957. Sandra 
had gained this honor before she 
centered her first integrated school in 
September of 1957. The writer won- 
ders whether or not some of the par- 
ents of studenis at Western High 
School wished to keep their children 
from “mixing” with Sandra? In all 
fairness to these parents, however, 
there is little evidence to indicate 
that such was the case. 


It would secm that at fifteen years 
Sendra had gained her share of 
prominence, but more was to come. 
In May of 1958, Sandra was chosen 
as one of twenty-three American teen- 
agers to participate in a Junior Red 
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a Wasnincton D. C.—With the Junior Red Cross delegates gathered around him, President Eisenhower chats with 
ae them in the rose garden at the White House. The President told the teenagers, who represent more than 22 million 
Junior Red Cross members in this country, they should learn at least one foreign language fluently. He said it 
on was an accomplishment that “I believe is as valuable as any other single accomplishment that you can attain. 


SURPRISE PARTY FOR SANDRA AT HER CHURCH.—Representatives of D. C. Chapter of the Red Cross help 
promote a “This-Is-Your-Life” party for the fifteen-year-old Sandra. 
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Cross study visit in Europe. She 
was picked by the District of Colum- 
bia Red Cross chapter from “a group 
of outstanding Junior Red Cross 
members.” As a teen-age ambassador 
on this six-week visit, Sandra was “a 
representative of twentytwo million 
American Junior Red Cross mem- 


bers.” 


Mr. Lester T. Walter, Chairman 
of the Junior Red Cross, said of 
Sandra: “She is one of the most 
wholesome and capable teen-agers we 
have evcr known. She is poised, po- 
lite, sincere, and modest — friendly, 
energetic, and dependable. We feel 
that Sandra will be a real credit to 
the American National Red Cross and 
to the District of Columbia Chapter 
as she travels as an American Junior 


Red Cross Ambassador in Europe.” 


While the writer might be confuscd 
as to why Sandra, or any person of 
similar character, would not be wel- 
comed as an associate in some parts 
of our country, it is certain that 
Sandra is less confused. She spends 
her time winning friends. As the only 
Negro selected from the United States 
Sandra was the respected friend of 
her traveling companions. She had 
no prejudice; and she genuinely en- 
joyed the company of companions, 
some of whom could accept her at 


face value only “away from home.” ciusading of the writer to the fresh 
The idea of Sandra as a Junior Red point of view of the teen-ager. Full 
Cross Ambassador in Europe might of hope, enjoying life, what did San- 
be turned around to enlighten some dra do? What did she think? The 
of our own citizens “at home.” following news release tells the story: 


Let us turn, however, from what CHIEMSEE, GERMANY — At the 
might seem to be the almost futile half-way point in her two-month long 


PRINCIPAL GIVES AWARD TO SANDRA.—At her This-Is-Your-Life 
Party, Sandra receives a going-away present from the June graduating class 
of Garnet-Patterson Junior High School. One year after graduation from 
Garnet-Patterson Junior High School, Sandra Cavanaugh came back to her 
former school as the principal speaker for the June graduation. In these 
days of problems related to teen-agers and delinquency, it is refreshing 
to see a young person who reflects in living most of the higher virtues. 
Sandra can be held up as an example for her former classmates to follow. 
She has received recognition in both school and ne ome She can be an 
inspiration to those students who would take advantage of the same educa- 
tional programs and opportunities for service. 
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General Alfred M. Gruenther, head of the Red Cross, greets the “Junior Ambassadors.” 


tour of Europe, a Washington teen- 
ager is finding an opportunity to 
bring her travel impressions into fo- 
cus at this lakeside resort deep in 
the Bavarian Alps. 

Sandra Cavanaugh, of 2001 16th 
Street, N.W., is one of nearly a hun- 
dred student delegates from nine 
countries attending cen American Jun- 
ior Red Cross training center at the 
US Army recreation area here. She 
was among ten United States high 
school students elected to take part 
in the 10-day European meeting along 
w:th youngsters from American de- 
pendent schools in Europe and North 
Africa and members of the Junior 
Red Cross societies of Germany. 
ltely, France, Great Britain and Can- 
ada. 


Sendra, the daughter of Mr. and 

Mrs, Clyde H. Cavanaugh and a jun- 

ior at Western high school, visited 

Italy, France and Belgium on her way 

Sandra listens intently as Mary Lou Hughes, of Bellaire, Texas, makes a to Chiemsee and studied Red Cross 
point during a discussion meeting at the training center. A German Junior activities in all three countries. 

Red Cross delegate (left) seems to be pondering the subject, also. Reg- 

ular discussion groups talked about Red Cross and general topics each day 

at the center. 


“But it wasn’t until I arrived here 
and began daily living and working 
—Photo Courtesy American Red Cross with delegates from the other na- 
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tions that my impressions of Europe 
began to fall into place,” she says. 


“Even the best-guided tourist can’t 
get the feeling of a country or its 
people unless she actually lives with 
them. And that’s what I’m doing 
here. One of the girls across the 
hall, for instance is Italian, and the 
other nationality groups are all rep- 
resented in the discussion and work- 
shop sessions | attend.” 

And what are her impressions of 
Europe? 


“Well, just about what you might 
expect,” Sandra says. “Nothing start- 
ling. Rome and Naples and Florence 
were wonderful to see and so was 
Paris. We had four days in Brussels 
and a good look at the world fair. 
And we had a great trip down the 
Rhine River from Coblenz to Wies- 
baden. But the big impression I’m 
taking home with me is that people 
—when you really get to know them 
—are fundamentally the same no 
matter where they come from. 


“A girl’s name may be Mary or 
Maria or Marie — but when you get 
into a gabfest with her just before 
lights out, or have her next to you in 
a workshop, you find that her ideas 
are pretty much the same as yours 
no matter whet her accent is.” 


Delegates at the training center 
here have plenty of opportunity to 
get acquainted. The daily schedule 
that starts with breakfast at 7:30 
am. and ends with lights out at 
10:30 p.m. keeps them busy with 
work and play and mixes all the na- 
tionalities in half a dozen different 
groups. Purpose of the meeting, 
fourth to be held by the American 
Red Cross staff serving the armed 
forces and their families in Europe, 
is to prepare selected high school stu- 
dunts for better leadership in Junior 
Red Cross activities in their schools 
next year. 


Before returning to Washington, 
Sandra will spend a week in Geneva, 
Switzerland, studying international 
Red Cross activities and will visit a 
US military installation in Germany 
to learn about American Red Cross 
services to the armed forces. She will 
then travel via Paris and Madrid to 
catch her ship at Gibraltar for the 
trip home. 


Now Sandra is back in an “inte- 


grated” high school in Washington, 
D.C. Do you think she will contam- 


PROFILE OF AN AIR FORCE 
DOCTOR 


BIOGRAPHY of VANCE HUNTER 
MARCHBANKS, JR. 
Colonel of the United Air Force 
Medical Corps 


Born at Fort Washaukie, Wyoming, 
12 January 1905. Mother. Callie 
Hatton Marchbanks, deceased 1941. 
Father, Captain V. H. Marchbanks, 
Sr., USArmy, retired, resides at 2378 
West 23rd Street, Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia. 
EDUCATION: 
University of Arizona, B.S.—1931 
Howard University, College of 
Medicine, M.D.—1937 
Internship, Freedmens Hospital— 
1937-1938 
Assistant: Resident, Medical, Freed- 
mans Hospital—1938-1939 
Associate Medica] Officer, Veterans 
Administration, Tuskegee, Ala- 
bama—1940-1941 
Certified Ama. Board of Preven- 
tive Medicine with Sub Specialty 
in Aviation Medicine—May 1954 
Fellow Ama., College of Preven- 
tive Medicine-—1956 
MILITARY SERVICE: 
Entered active duty 1 April 1941 
as a Ist Lt., ORC 
Promoted to Captain, 16 Jan 43 
Promoted to Major, 29 Mar 44 
Promoted to Lt. Colonel, 17 Sep 47 
Promoted to Colonel, 28 Mar 55 
Rated Aviation Medical Examiner, 
School of Aviation Medicine, 
1942 
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inate any of the children there? What 
is your honest opinion? 


Rated Flight Surgeon, 1943 

Rated Senior Flight Surgeon, 1956 

Rated Chief Flight Surgeon, 1958 

OTHER SCHOOLING 
COMPLETED: 

Field Officers Course 

Air University, September 1954 

Atomic Warfare, 1948 

Wing Base Surgeons and Hospital 
Commanders Course, 1954 

SERVICE: 

1941-1942 Medical Officer, Fort 
Bragg. North Carolina 

1942-1943 Flight Surgeon, Tuske- 
gee, Alabama 

1943-1946 Wing Surgeon, 332D 
Fighter Group—included Base 
Surgeon Goodman Field, Ky 

1946-1949 Hospital Commander 
Lockbourne AFB, Ohio 

‘1949-1951 Flight Surgeon, March 
AFB, California 

1951-1954 Hospital Commander, 
Lockbourne AFB, Ohio 

1954-1955 Chief of Professional 
Services, 61110th, USAF Hos- 
pital, Japan 

1955-1956 Division Surgeon, 313th 
Air Division, Okinawa 

1956- present Hospital Commander, 
Loring AFB, Maine 
MARITAL STATUS: 

Married to Lois Gilke of Little 
Rock, Arkansas, 12 June 1938 
B.S., Howard University 

Children: Roslyn Jeanne, age 17, 
Joy Marie, age 14 
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A SOUTH CAROLINA NEGRO PARADISE 


By Gilbert P. Voight, Nashville, Tennessee 


To some of the planter-folk living 
in Beaufort in the 1850s the little 
town was “an earthly paradise.”' 
Through the irony of Fate, twenty 
years later Beaufort County had be- 
come “a sort of Negro paradise.” 
This striking change resulted from 
the Civil War and its consequences: 
the capture of the greater part of the 
county by the Union forces; the flight 
of the planters; and the so-called 
Port Royal Experiment designed to 
transform the helpless freedmen, 
widely regarded as “the most degrad- 
ed negroes [sic] in the South,” into 
self-supporting, literate, and law-abid- 
ing citizens. This successful experi- 
ment has found treatment in at least 
nine books.’ 


This transformation was by no 
means easy. Many of the freedmen 
wished to appropriate for themselves 
the plantations abandoned by their 
former owners. Some sought to live 
in idleness; others wished to substi- 
tute book-learning for manual labor.‘ 
Fortunately, however, most of them 
took the sound advice of their good 
friend, General Rufus Sexton, and 
went to work for the Northern plant- 
ers, who had bought land in the 
county, until they had acquired suf- 
ficient education to enable them to 
manage farms of their own. 


After this apprenticeship the freed- 
men were provided with land at low 


prices. The United States govern- 
ment sold them some of the lands 
confiscated for non-payment of a 
war-tax in ten-acre lots at $1.25 

$1.50 an acre. Soon they owned 
some 7,000 acres. Furthermore, a 
Northern man, Edward S. Philbrick, 
philanthropically bought land for 
use in training some of the Negroes 
of the county for self-supporting cit- 
izenship, but soon tired of his dif- 
ficult effort. He then sold some of 
this land to freedmen at five dollars 
an acre.’ In addition, General Sax- 
ton sold them for $1.25 an acre some 
of the land reserved ‘by General Wil- 
liams Tecumseh Sherman in 1864 for 
the Negroes who had followed his 
army to the sea. To be sure, two 
years later the Third Freedmen’s Bu- 
reau bill permitted the ante-bellum 


owners to recover their lands with 
the exception of those that had been 
sold for the war tax. But only a 
few of the former planters reclaimed 
their plantations. Instead, some of 
them sold their land to the freedmen 
at $1.50 an acre and the buildings 
on it for one-third of their appraised 
value. Thus, in one way or another, 
the freedmen were favored with 
farms at low prices. Soon they owned 
and operated a large number of 
small farms. As early as 1867 al- 
most two thousand of them owned 
land. Thirteen years later about 
three thousand of them had farms 
averaging about sixty acres. Beau- 
fort County had, indeed, become a 
region of black yeomen. 


In addition to these agricultural 
opportunities, there was work for the 
freedmen in fertilizer mines and on 
the docks at Port Royal. 


But an even greater boon to the 
Beaufort County freedmen was the 
rather large number of good schools 
established for them (1) by benev- 
olent societies in Boston. New York 
and Philadelphia; (2) by Northern 
men who had bought plantations in 
the county; (3) for a few years, by 
the federal government.’ By 1864 
there were thirty such schools staffed 
by some forty teachers, usually young 
college graduates from the North. 
Among these were “the choicest 
young men of New England, fresh 
from Harvard, Yale, and Brown, and 
from the divinity schools of Andover 
and Cambridge.” There were in ad- 
dition “a few young women from 
newport, Philadelphia, and Massa- 
chusetts."* Some of these young 
people soon lost their humanitarian 
enthusiasm and returned to their 
homes; but there were others who 
remained in spite of hardships and 
poor pay. Occasionally one even 
died at his post of small pox or 
fever.* Certain of these schools, to 
be sure, ran upon evil days, when 
near the close of the 1860s the Freed- 
men’s Bureau was forced to cut its 
aid to the schools operated by the 
federal government, many of these 
languished. And when the benevo- 
lent Northerners lost their interest in 


the schools they had been support- 
ing, some of these had to close their 
doors."” 


The richest blessings to the freed- 
men of Beaufort County were the 
Penn School, near Frogmore on St. 
Helena’s Island, and the Mather In- 
dustrial School on the outskirts of the 
town of Beaufort. The Penn School 
was founded in 1862 by a charming 
little woman of talent and means 
from Philadelphia, Miss Laura F. 
Towne. She had studied medicine, 
and thus was able to treat the ail- 
ments of the freedmen on St. Hel- 
ena’s Island as well as to teach them 
“the simple rules of health, cleanli- 
ness, and order.”"' She also dis- 
tributed to the needy among them 
foodstuffs and clothing contributed 
by the Freedmen’s Aid Society.” 
Moreover, she managed successfully 
two plantations. But her chief work 
centered in the Penn School, of which 
she was the teaching head and which, 
under her direction, became one of 
the bests chools in South Carolina. 
In the ordinary grammar-school sub- 
jects its pupils made “remarkable 
progress.” In addition, the girls 
were trained to keep house and to 
cook. At first, Miss Towne and her 
assistant, the “whole-souled, warm- 
hearted” Miss Ellen Murray, offered 
no other vocational training. But 
they did improve the minds and 
hearts of their pupils so markedly 
that when in the 1870s General Sax- 
ton revisited St. Helena’s leland, he 
found that the freedmen had become, 
as it were, a different race. Later, 
the Penn School trained teachers for 
the elemnetary schools of the town- 
ship; and Still later, in the twentieth 
century, it introduced courses in ag- 
riculture and the manual arts. The 
chief financial support of the school 
came from a patron society in Phila- 
delphia; but since this support was 
not always adaquate, Miss Towne 
was at times forced to draw upon 
her private wealth." 


Industrial training was offered to 
the Negroes of Port Royal Island by 
the Mather School, established in 
1868 by a philanthropic Boston wom- 
an, Mrs, Rachel C. Mather. It had 
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a faculty of seven teachers: Mrs. 
Mather, two instructors supported by 
her, three others supported by the 
women of the Northern Baptist 
Church, and one supported by Beau- 
fort County."* 

A third advantage enjoyed by the 
freedmen of Beaufort County was 
that of political protection and pow- 
er. This advantage led 1500 Negroes 
from three other counties of the 
state, where, according to Miss 
Towne, they had been driven from 
the polls with knives and clubs, to 
migrate to Beaufort County, where 
they had been promised by a Negro 
leader protection from such intimida- 
tion.” Moreover, Beaufort had be- 
come “a center of Negro political in- 
fluence.”; its colored political lead- 
ers were prominent in the state; one 
of its newspapers, THE SEA 
ISLAND NEWS, was the leading Re- 
publican journal in South Carolina. 
Negroes held certain offices in the 
town and the county; they were sent 
to the state legislature, to the con- 
stitutional conventions, even to Con- 
gress. The county offices they wise- 
ly shared with the one-ninth minori- 
ty of whites.” Indeed, one of their 
leaders declared that the safety and 
success of their race in South Caro- 
lina depended on its willingness to 
conciliate the whites on intra-state 
issues. To be sure, two of the Ne- 
gro political leaders were found guil- 
ty of political venality. But there 
were others who denounced such 
grafters in the Republican party 
and even bolted its ticket." One of 
these, Thomas Hamilton, stood up in 
the carpet-bagger legislature and 
flayed its corruption. In addition, 
in 1872 a Negro newspaper, THE 
BEAUFORT REPUBLICAN, deplor- 
ed the general corruption of the state 
government, especially of the legis- 
lature.” 

The most colorful gnd popular of 
the Negro leaders fn Beaufort was 
the eloquent war hero, Robert Smalls, 
once the mulatto slave of a local 
planter." Save for his conviction for 
venality in the legislature, his record 
is commendable. He was one of the 
leaders who cultivated good rela- 
tions with the whites. He served in 
the general assembly of the state, 
in its senate, in its two constitutional 
conventions, and was sent to Con- 
gress for nine years. Perhaps abler 


than Smalls was another mulatto, 


much more highly educated and 
equally sane in his judgments, name- 
ly Thomas E. Miller. Though an 
admirer of Wade Hampton, Miller 
led the Republican opposition in the 
state legislature in the 1880s. After 
two terms in Congress as the sole 
Negro Congressman, he became the 
first and successful president of the 
South Carolina State College for Ne- 
groes at Orangeburg. A third mu- 
latto, the intelligent R. H. Gleaves, 
a carpetbagger from Pennsylvania, 
served for four years as lieutenant 
governor of South Carolina. Evi- 
dently because of his skill as a parli- 
amentarian, he was chosen to preside 
over two state conventions of the Re- 
publican party.“ A fourth political 
leader among the Beaufort Negroes 
was the remarkable James 
Wigg. Not only was he a 
well educated, prosperous farmer, 
but he became a learned Sweden- 
borgian theologian.” A capable but 
unsavroy Negro politician in Beau- 
fort was a newspaper publisher, W. 
J. Whipper, a carpetbagger from Mi- 
chigan, who had been a soldier in 
the Union army. He represented the 
county in the two constitutional con- 
ventions of the era, became its judge 
of probate, and was elected circuit 
judge. But, because of his miscon- 
duct, the carpetbagger Governor 
Chamberlain refused to grant him a 
commission, and this refusal was up- 
held by the Supreme Court of South 
Carolina.“ Nevertheless, he won the 
goodwill of the Beaufort whites when 
he bravely interposed his body be- 
tween a Negro mob and a white man 
it was threatening to lynch. 


After their easily comprehensible 
spell of intoxication with their sud- 
den freedom, the freedmen of Beau- 
fort County settled down to work 
and made good use of their excep- 
tional advantages. Most of them, 
especially those on St. Helena’s 
Island, became worthy yeomen. The 
money they had earned in one way 
or another, especially while the Civil 
War lasted, they invested in land, 
livestock, and houses that had “a 
comely and comfortable appear- 
ance.” Some of them enriched the 
soil of their farms by improved 
methods of farming; others, how- 
ever, allowed the soil to deteriorate. 
But, in 1880 a prominent New Eng- 
land lawyer and historian, Charles 
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Cowley after a visit to the county, 
described it as agriculturally pros- 
perous.> 

Their political power the freed- 
men of Beaufort County used with 
praiseworthy restraint. The tiny mi- 
nority of whites they usually treated 
with fairness and respect. Accord- 
ing to Cowley, court records proved 
the county to be the most peaceable 
of all the counties in South Carolina 
and “one of the best governed in 
the nation.” Moreover, the tax rate 
was the third lowest in the state. 
This record was due largely to the 
surprisingly able group of Negro 
leaders in the realm of politics. 

The freedmen of Beaufort County 
were remarkably law-abiding and 
temperate. In the Reconstruction 
era the whites were not molested, ex- 
cept in rare instances. On St. Hel. 
ena’s Island no magistrate was need- 
ed for many years. When a dis- 
pute arose, it was taken to the of- 
ficers of a praise house for settle. 
ment.” There was little drunkenness 
among the Negroes on the island. 
Until 1877 there was no whiskey 
shop among them.” The spirit of 
temperance was inculcated in the 
schools and fostered by a temper- 
ance society. 

Their exceptional educational op- 
portunities the freedmen of the 
county used to good advantage.” As 
early as 1864 there were 2000 pupils 
in the schools, both children and 
adults. For the Negroes early real- 
ized the necessity of literacy, if they 
were to hold their own in their deal- 
ings with the whites. 

Religion occupied a large place in 
the life of the Beaufort County freed- 
men. They held frequent religious 
services: in addition to church wor- 
ship on Sunday, as many as three 
prayer meetings on weekday evenings 
in the praise houses.” Their imita- 
tion of the early Christians in avoid- 
ing the courts of law has been noted. 
Most of them were “staunch and ar- 
dent Baptists; a few were Method- 
ists. A leading student of South 
Carolina history has attributed the 
large number of Negro Baptists in 
that state to the liberal treatment 
of the slaves by the Baptists of the 
ante-bellum era. 

Unhappily, however, the freed- 
men’s religion often failed to restrain 
them from sexual license. To be 
sure, the marital promiscuity of the 
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1860s gave way in time to legal mar- 
riages, but sometimes only after the 


birth of a child out of wedlock.*! 


The advantages enjoyed by the 
freedmen of Beaufort County at- 
tracted Negroes from other parts of 
South Carolina. Besides the 1500 
who availed themselves of the politi- 
cal protection promised by Robert 
Smalls, 2000 came from the upper 
part of the state seeking better 
wages.’ By 1890 the Negro popula- 
tion numbered 27,732 over against 
only 2,675 whites.” No wonder 
Charles Cowley called it “the black 
county.” Moreover, the Beaufort 
National Cemetery, where lay buried 
Negro soldiers of the Union Army, 
men who had been killed in the Civil 
War, became a sort of shrine for 
the freedmen of South Carolina and 
the eastern part of Georgia. Every 
Memorial Day crowds of them, 
sometimes thousands, came by train 


or boat for the commemorative ex- 
ercises in the cemetery. 

Thus, at the time when Henry 
Ward Beecher found Charleston, 
S. C. to be “owned by the Germans, 
run by the Irish, and enjoyed by the 
Negroes,” Beaufort County was 
largely owned by the Negroes, run 
by them, and enjoyed by them be 
cause of advantages they could not 
have found anywhere else in the 
South. 
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National 
Committee 


Paul M. Butler, Chairman of the 
Democratic National Committee, an- 
nounced the appointment of Arthur 
Chapin of Montclair, New Jersey, as 
Assistant to the Dupty Chairman for 
Political Organization. Mr. Chapin 
took over his new post at party head- 
quarters in Washington, D. C., on 
June 1. 

In announcing Mr. Chapin’s ap- 
pointment, Mr. Butler said that his 
work will deal with organization 
matters, including increased registra- 
tion and interparty communications, 
entailing field work in various states. 
His background includes service with 
organized labor and as a member of 
the Executive Board of the New Jer- 
sey State Conference of Branches of 
the National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People. 

Since 1947, Mr. Chapin has served 
as Human Relations Director of the 
New Jersey State CIO Council, work- 
ing for the elimination of segregation 
in public housing and for enactment 
of the State Civil Rights Law. 

Born and educated in Philadelphia, 
Mr. Chapin attended Temple Univer- 
sity there and served in the Pennsyl- 
vania Department of Labor and In- 
dustry for three years, and later as 
Chairman of the Education Commit- 


tee for the International Union of 
Marine and Shipbuilding Workers of 
America (CIO), Chairman of the 
Race Relations Committee of the 
Pennsylvania Committee of the Penn- 
sylvania State CIO Council, and in 
this latter post for the Retail and 
Wholesale Departme:it Store Employ- 
ces Union in St. Louis, Missouri. 


. YOUR LQ.. 
by Marguerite Cartwright 

1. What Negro actor played the part 
of a judge in an all-whie Broad- 
way show? 

2. What former Italian colony was 
given to Ethiopia for her war 
claim against Italy? 

. Who was Benjamin Sterling Turn- 
er? 


4. Where is Roosevelt College? 
5. What world-recognized trumpeter 
recently published his autobiogra- 
? 
ANSWERS 
. Fred O'Neal, veteran American 
actor. 
. Eritrea—her “window to the sea.” 
. A Reconstruction Congressman 
from Alabama. 
. Roosevelt College, now Roosevelt 
University, is located in Chicago. 
5. Louis Armstrong. 
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THE DAY FREEDOM CAME 


By Dr. Eart THorre 
Department of Social Science 
Southern University 


Baton Rouge, Lousiana 


In the history of nations, institu- 
tions, and racial or other groups there 
is usually one day the significance of 
which causes it to stand out in bold 
relief.| To Americans, for example, 
Independence Day stands perhaps un- 
rivaled in significance, Yet, because 
of the institution of slavery, for al- 
most one hundred years this day had 
little significance to a very large seg- 
ment of the nation’s populace. Al- 
though some slaves were granted res- 
pite from labor on each Fourth of 
July, they could scarcely enter into 
the real joy and meaning of the day. 
Addressing a group of citizens of 
Rochester, New York for the Fourth 
of July celebration in 1852, Frederick 
Douglass used the topic: “What to 
the Slave is the Fourth of July?” To 
whites, he concluded: “This Fourth 
of July is,yours not mine. You may 
rejoice, | must mourn. To drag a 
man in fetters into the grand illumi- 
nated temple of liberty, and call upon 
him to join you in joyous anthems, 
were inhuman mockery and sacrileg- 
ious irony.”? Dogulass stated that 
the character and conduct of the na- 
tion never looked blacker to him than 
on the Fourth of July. “America is 
false to the past, false to the present, 
and solemnly binds herself to be false 
to the future,” he said. Slavery he 
called “The great sin and shame of 
America!” 


In the species of knowledge termed 
Afro-American history there is prob- 
ably no day more significant than 
that on which the bondsman became 
aware of the elevation of his status 
from slave to free person. Today the 
“slave” and “free” lack ability to re- 
veal the tremendous meaning and 
magnitude which this change meant 
to nineteenth century persons, black 
and white, North and South. Now the 
advantage of hindsight which lets us 
know that the ex-bondsman’s new 
freedom was to be far from ideal 
also makes it unlikely that we can 
appreciate fully what this day origi- 
nally meant. Thus it may be well in 


the mid-twentieth century to attempt 
to see this day through the eyes and 
hearts of some of the persons who 
were directly affected by the trans- 
formation. The reader doubtless will 
quickly perceive that for Afro-Amer- 
icans in general there was no one day 
on which freedom came, and that for 
this reason, what we are discussing 
is more accurately “The Days that 
Freedom Came.” 


Individual Negroes were to experi- 
ence a great day of freedom when as 
fugitives they fled to the North from 
the South. It may be forever impossi- 
ble to know fully whether these thous- 
ands of persons were more pushed 
into their daring escapes by the hor- 
rors of slavery or pulled by the bright 
promise of freedom. Evidence would 
seem to indicate that the former was 
the case. Despite the existence of 
compelling motivations on both sides, 
almost always the decision to flee 
bondage was made with painful ap- 
prehensiveness and fear. For always 
countering freedom’s gentle tug was 
the fear of dreadful reprisal if the 
break was unsuccessful, unhappiness 
at leaving relatives and friends, and 
perhaps even fear of freedom itself 

a state of mind largely attributable 
to the bondsman never having known 
freedom directly. Frederick Douglass 
has given a poignant account of this 
feeling. 


The hopes which I had treasured 
up for weeks of a safe and suc- 
cessful escape . . . were powerfully 
confronted at this last hour by 
dark clouds of doubt and fear, 
making my person shake and my 
bosom to heave with the heavy con- 
test between hope and fear. I have 
no words to describe .. . the deep 
agony of soul which I| experienced 
on that never to be forgotten morn- 
ing ... I was making a leap in 
the dark. The probabilities, so far 
as | could by reason determine 
them, were stoutly against the un- 
dertaking ... . I was like one go- 
ing to war without weapons—ten 
chances of defeat to one of victory.’ 


Yet to the thousands who, like Doug- 
lass, successfully fled the institution, 
the joy of the day freedom came more 


than matched the apprehension and 
fear. None ever chose to return to 
bondage and so sweet did they find 
the joys of freedom that many be- 
came zealous crusaders in the aboli- 
tionist movement, sometimes even 
risking their very lives by daring 
trips into the South to urge and help 
others escape. 


The next great day of freedom to 
Afro-Americans was January 1, 
1863. The occasion was Abraham 
Lincoln's signing of the Emancipation 
Proclamation. Free Negroes of the 
North had long exerted pressure to 
get the President to issue such a 
declaration and were to feel when 
the order came that they had gained 
a hard-earned victory. When after 
the battle of Antietam Lincoln an- 
nounced on September 22, 1862 that 
on January | of the ensuing year he 
would declare bondsmen in states stil] 
in rebellion “henceforth and forever 
free.” northern Negroes began to re- 
joice. But the exultation was quali- 
fied by a fear that the President 
might change his mind. Again Doug- 
lass has given what is perhaps the 
most vivid description of the fullness 
of joy which swept over northern 
Negroes when the Proclamation fi- 
nally came. In Boston, Massachusetts 
a large crowd gathered in Tremont 
Temple to await the news. “We were 
waiting and listening as for a bolt 
from the sky, which would rend the 
fetters of four millions of slaves,” 
Douglass stated. “We were watching - 
is it were, by the dim light of the 
stars for the dawn of a new day.” 
Near midnight, after several hours of 
tense expectation, the glad tidings 
started coming through from the na- 
tion’s capital. Douglass continues: 


At last when patience was well- 
nigh exhausted, and suspense was 
becoming agony, a man .. . with 
hasty step advanced through the 
crowd and with a face fairly illu- 
mined with the news he bore, ex- 

claimed in tones that thrilled all 
hearts, ‘It is coming.’ It is on the 
wires.” 


The effect of this announcement 
was startling beyond description, 
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and the scene was wild and grand. 
Joy and gladness exhausted ll 
forms of expression, from shouts 
of praise to sobs and tears. My old 
friend Rue, a Negro preacher, . . 

expressed the heartfelt emotion of 
the hour, when he led all voices in 
the anthem, ‘Sound the Loud Tim- 
brel Egypt's Dark Sea, Je- 
hovah Hath Triumphed, his people 


are free.* 


For years after 1865, January 1, as 
Emancipation Day, was celebrated by 
Afro-Americans with parades, speech- 
es, and great festivity. Although now 
more toned down and dignified, each 
year still sees Emancipation Day 
celebrations in many of the leading 
colored churches throughout the na- 
tion, 

The majority of Afro-Amricans 
had to wait until 1865 for their “Day 
of Jubilee.” If the greatest joys are 
those which come suddenly and un- 
expected, perhaps a little of the sig- 
nificance of this day was diminished 
by the fact that, with the rest of the 
nation, the majority of bondsmen 
knew for months in advance of actual 
surrender that the Confederacy was 
in its deaththroes and that freedom 
was a probability for them. 

When the war ended agents of the 
federal government went from farm 
to farm checking on the status of the 
ex-slaves. A number of mastters eith- 
er had failed to inform their Negroes 
that they were free or else had com- 
pelled them to contineu working in a 
state of servitude.’ Thus it was that 
some persons did not. learn of their 
legal emancipation for a year or two, 
and often they heard the news from 
these federal agents whom they called 
“freedom men.” Some slaves found 
out they were free from sympathetic 
poor whites who had owned no 
slaves,” and often the Yankee soldier 
in blue brought the first news of free- 
dom. An ex-slave reported: 

I don’t remember how the slaves 
found it out. | remember them say- 
ing “Well, they’s all free.’ . . . And 
I remember someone saying—ask- 
ing a question—‘You got to say 
‘Master?’ And somebody answered 
and said, ‘Naw.’ But they said it 
all the same. They said it for a 
long time.’ 

Another remembered: “One day Mr. 
Mose came and told us that the war 


was over and that we would have to 
root for ourselves after that.” Plant- 
ers often referred to their pwn status 
when informing slaves that they were 
emancipated. One ex-slave said his 
master stated: “Well, you all is just 


_ as free as I is this morning.” 


At emancipation Negroes were 
told, “You are now free.” Practically 
no provision had been made for their 
easy adjustment from slavery to free- 
dom. They had almost no money, 
clothes, food, home, or education and 
and were in the midst of an indiffer- 
ent or hostile environment. It is not 
easy to imagine more difficult circum- 
stances under which a people ever 
set out to make their way in the 
world, and there can be little wonder 
that some took to idleness, vice, and 
wandering. Many felt that this vaga- 
bondage was necessary to prove that 
they were really free or that they 
would not be reenslaved. But despite 
these most unfavorable circumstances 
under which freedom came, nothing 
could dampen the initial ardour with 
which it was received, 


When the glad tidings actually 
came, indescribable joy leapt from 
the souls of these long oppressed peo- 
ple. John Greenleaf Whittier, writing 
for newly emancipated brown and 
black school children on St. Helena 
Island, South Carolina, caught the 
spirit which charged the air. Whit- 


tier wrote: 


The very oaks are greener clad, 
The waters brightly smile; 
Oh, never shone a day so glad, 
On sweet St. Helena’s Isle! 
For none in all the world before 
Were ever glad as we, 
We're free on Carolina’s shore, 
We're all at home and free!” 
Booker T. Washington stated that on 
the plantation where he had been a 
slave the news of emancipation was 
greeted with an all-night revelry and 
rejoicing and “wild scenes of ec- 
stasy.”"' While pondering the news, 
one ex-slave female got “happy” and 
pierced the night with a blood-curd- 
ling “Thank Gawd! Thank Gawd A’ 
Mighty!” Another ex-slave remem- 
bered that “When freedom come, 
folks left home, out in the streets, 
crying, praying, singing, shouting, 
yelling, and knocking down every- 
thing. Some shot off big guns.”” 


ll 


“When news of the surrender come,” 
stated another, “lots of colored folks 
seem to be rejoicing and sing, ‘I’s 
free, I’s free as a frog,” ‘cause a frog 
had freedom to git on a log and 
jump off when he pleased."* Still an- 
other group of ex-slaves sang jubi- 
lantly : 


Mammy, don’t you cook no more, 
You are free, you are free! 
Rooster, don’t you crow no more, 
You are free, you are free! 
Old hen, don’t you lay no more eggs, 
You free, you free!'5 
Another composed a ditty which 
went: 
I free, I free, 

I free as a frog 
I free till I fool 

Glory Alleluia!" 


One ex-slave reported that on his 
plantation all bondsmen were called 
together and told they were free. 
Then, he said, “Old colored folks, 
old as I am now, that was on sticks, 
throwed them sticks away and shout- 
Another declared: 


When the war ended, white man 
come to the field and tell my moth- 
er-in-law she free as he is. She 
dropped her hoe and danced up to 
the turn road and danced right 
up into Old Master’s parlor. She 
went so fast a bird coulda sot on 
her dress tail. . . . That night she 
sent and got all the neighbors, and 
they danced all night long.” 


Most slaves left their masters as soon 
as they found out they were free and 
could get away.” 


At the very moment that the ex- 
bondsman’s spirits were vibrantly 
soaring from the mountain tops and 
into the heavens, those of his former 
master were in the lowest depths of 
despair. The white South was 
shocked, stunned, humiliated, ag- 
grieved and dismayed. Not only had 
a war and a way of life been lost, but 
the bulk of southern wealth, repre- 
sented by the investment in slave 
property, was at once forever lost to 
the planters. Here stood the ex-slave 
overwhelmed by and blissfully lost 
in what the present moment meant, 
and the planter completely despond- 
ent because of concern over a future 
which looked bleak indeed. Here 
stood the two great segments of the 


: 
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southern populace diametrically op- 
posed in their attitudes and feelings 
about this day, one convinced that 
it was emerging into the light while 
the other was equally convinced that 
it was entering into the blackest 
darkness. This day’s gap in the feel- 
ings and emotions of the two popula- 
tion groups is poignant testament to 
the yawning chasm which had so 
long existed between their efforts at 
survival and life, and its existence 
clearly reveals that the two groups 
had not lived by the rules of coopera- 
tion and sharing and brotherhood. 
Here is the best proof that somebody 
had been taking gross advantage of 
and exploiting somebody. 
Otherwise on this day they would 
have had common attitudes, feelings, 
and emotions. 


grossly 


Years later there would be those 
to erect the myth that Negroes as 
slaves had been idyllically happy. 
Such a conviction is entirely contrary 
to the almost unanimous testimony 
of the persons who were in the best 
position to know the truth, the ex- 
slaves themselves, Their practically 
unvarying testimony repeats senti- 
ments and convictions such as the 
following. 

What I likes best, to be slave 
or free? Well it’s this way. In slave- 
ry I owns nothing and never owns 
nothing. In freedom I's own the 
home and raise the family. All that 
cause me worriment, and in slave- 
ry I has no worriment, but I takes 
the freedom.” 

A man has got more his own say 
now than he did have. We can do 
more what we want to and don’t 
have to go to the other fellow. 
Slavery mighta done the other 
fellow some good, but I don’t think 
it ever done the colored people no 
good. Some of them after freedom 
didn’t know how to go out and 
work for themselves. . . . Depend- 
ing on somebody else is poor busi- 
ness, Look at the Indians! They’re 
all living. I's always been able to 
eat and sleep.”! 

Another proof of the contempt and 
revulsion which they felt toward 
slavery and their love of freedom is 
found in the following. The spirituals, 
escapes, revolts, plots to revolt, lash- 
ings, patrols, and mass of repressive 
legislation stand as starkly vivid tes- 


timony that the slave was not gener- 
ally contented and happy. Too, while 
there is no record that the ex-bonds- 
men ever formed organizations and 
petitioned and fought to be returned 
to bondage, the record is replete with 
instances where they continuously 
have organized, petitioned, entered 
litigation, and in other ways fought 
to protect and extend their freedom. 
Clearly the “happy slave” is a myth 
which is brother to many myths that 
have been concocted about the ante- 
bellum South. 

After 1865-66 Afro - Americans 
were to have other days of freedom. 
In the 1870's and 90's, and again in 
the eras. of World Wars I and II, 
many would once again relive the 
experience of “escaping” from South 
to North, Although in the 1940's and 
50’s Roi Ottley would write of no 
green pastures,” and Richard Wright 
would end Black Boy® on a contrary 
note, Carl Rowan would declare that 
Dixie was still south of ‘freedom, 
and the United States Supreme Court 
would make May 17, 1954 a day to 
remember. In the mid-twentieth cen- 
tury, his belief that the promised |and 
of genuine and full freedom is near, 
coupled with the distantness of the 
long night of slavery makes it highly 
doubtful that the Afro-American ever 
again will have a day of freedom 
comparable to those which he al- 
ready has known. Probably no other 
statement could better illustrate the 
fact that criticism which long has 
been directed at America because of 
the tragic gap between national ideals 
and reality may soon be completely 
invalid. 
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A NOTE ON NEW ENGLAND WHALING 
AND AFRICA BEFORE 1860 


By Lawrence C. Howard, Hofstra College 


The whaling ships of New Eng- 
land have provided a colorful and 
dramatic subject for the artist. De- 
serted wharves and rotting hulls 
have stirred the imagination of paint- 
ers secking to reconstruct the legen- 
dary romance and excitement of the 
early 19th century when New Bed- 
ford, Massachusetts was the “whaling 
metropolis of the world.”' The life 
of the whale man with all its dangers 
and drudgeries was depicted by Clif- 
ford W. Ashley in a series of paint- 
ings and charcoal drawings published 
in 19262 The striking feature of 
these “authoritative” conceptualiza- 
tions, to this writer, is the frequency 
with which Ashley selected a Negro 
whale man to illustrate a whole facet 
of the industry.’ His paintings called 
“Bailing the Case,” “Lancing the 
Sperm Whale“ “and “Stove Boat” 
are notable illustrations.‘ The use by 
artists of African coastal scenes as 
background for portraits of whaling 
ships is also not an infrequent theme, 
of which L. Garneray’s “Capturing a 
“Spouter’ off Zanibar,” in the Allen 
Forbes Collection is an example.’ 


The prominence of the Negro whale 
African scenes in artistic 
recreations suggests that African wa- 
ters were perhaps frequented by New 
England whalers and that the Negro, 
or perhaps better the Afro-American, 
played no inconsiderable role in this 


man and 


industry.© This ‘Note’ is an effort to 
supply some additional information 
on first, the fisheries around the Afri- 
can continent frequented by New 
England whalers and secondly, the 
role of the Afro-American as a New 
England whale man in the period 


prior to the Civil War. Some writers, 


have dismissed the role of Negroes as 
seamen and craftmen as unimportant 
or undesirable. 


“The dearth of labor was so 
great that for a long time even in- 
dentured servants were welcomed. 
Conditions in the North were not 
conductive to the use of Negro 
Neither the diversified 
crops of the small farm, nor the 
crafts, were suited to the capacity 
of the ‘raw’ Negroes, fresh from 


slaves. 


Africa. Nor did they do better as 
seamen, or stand well the exposure 


of the fisheries.”” 


Some documentation on these two 
little known phases of Negro history 
is of interest because the New Eng- 
land whalers were at their height in 
the latter part of the 18th and 19th 
centuries—at a time when Europe 
had a limited interest in Africa, and 
most Africans in America are thought 


to have been slaves. 


Whaling began in the American 
colonies about 1650." It was probably 
engaged in by the American Indians 
much earlier.’ The Atlantic waters 
off Long Island were the first site, 
but around 1700 Nantucket Island 
entered the industry and very rapidly 
became the principal port. Eventually 
most of the coastal towns along the 
New England coast became engaged 
in whaling. The expansion of the 
industry caused the search for new 
sites to begin and soon American 
whalers were frequenting the Cana- 
dian waters in the northeastern part 
of the continent. In order to curtail 
this development Parliament in 1761 
passed a discriminatory duty on 
whale oil and whale bone importa- 
titons into England. The hope was 
that these fisheries could be reserved 
for British seamen by restricting 
American access to what had been 
their most profitable market." It was 
this legislation plus the employment 
of larger vessels, schooners and brigs, 
that first sent American whale men 
out into the Atlantic, and eventually 
to Africa, in search of their game." 
The first new sites opened were along 
the Gulf Stream, then “the vicinity of 
the Western and Leeward Island, the 
Cape de Verdes, the Brazil Banks and 
beyond.” Almo Paul Hohman 
quotes Obed Macy, the historian for 
Nantucket, to the effect that in the 
early 1770's the pursuit of whales 
had led Nantucket vessels south along 
the African coast to Angola and 
Wolve’s (Woolwich) Bay.” By 1773 
there was a sizeable fleet of American 
vessels operating off the coast of 
west Africa in the Gulf of Guinea. 


“One brig from Boston,” Alexander 
Starbuck reports “While off the coast 
of Sierra Leone, sent a boat ashore 
with six men to procure water. The 
boat was seized and the crew all mas- 
sacred by the natives.” 


The success of the New England 
whaler by 1775 again provoked Par- 
liamentary restriction. A bill was 
passed prohibiting the American cgl- 
onists from fishing anywhere along 
the banks of Newfoundland or the 
whole North American coast. It was 
during the debate in Parliament on 
this measure that Edmund Burke 
made his eloquent plea for reconcilia- 
tion with the colonies in which he 
referred to the fact that the American 
whalers “draw the line and strike 
the harpoon on the coast of Africa 
..."'5 In the Revolutionary War 
that followed, the practice of im- 
pressment wns particularly severe 
against American whalemen. This 
along with the British blocade seri- 
ously curtailed the industry. When 
Spain and Holland became involved 
in the conflict, the Cape Verde Is- 
lands and the Cape of Good Hope be- 
came the scenes of naval conflict. The 
upshot was that the African whale 
fisheries were effectively closed be- 
tween 1776 and 1783. 


“The revival of business in the 
United States” after the war, “and 
the growing scarcity of whales in the 
waters heretofore frequented, made 
the equipping of larger vessels a ne- 
cessity, and from sloops and schoon- 
ers wigich formerly congposed the 
greater portion of the whaling fleets 
and advance was made to brigs and 
ships, and the field was still further 
extended. . .. At Nantucket the num- 
ber of vessels soon increased to such 
an extent that it became necessary 
to go abroad for men to man them, 
and some Indians and a large number 
of Negroes were brought from the 
mainland to aid in filling the crew- 
lists." American whalers again be- 
came very active off the shores of 
Madagascar in 1789. The Alliance 
from Nantucket, Captain Bartlett 
Coffin, rounded the Cape of Good 
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Hope and frequented the area around 
Delagoa Bay early in the 1790's.” 


The British Commodore Blankett, 
writing about the whaling industry 
around the Cape of Good Hope at 
this time tells of the large number 
of foreign vessels engaged in this 
activity and the importance of the 
American fleets." 

The following year Boston papers 
reported that the British were again 
making an effort to monopolize the 
whale fisheries, this time by trying 
to claim possession of the waters from 
the Cape Settlements to Delagoa Bay 
in Mozambique."* That the British 
felt some kind of a restriction was 
necessary was 
later in a memorandum forwarded 
from the Cape to the home govern- 
ment in Britain by Lord Caledon. He 
remorsefully referred to the time 
that whales were so plentiful at St. 
Helena Bay that the American whal- 
ers merely cut off the heads of those 
caught for the whalebone and let the 
blubber float away. He reported that 
in 1790 alone, twenty ships took 
400 whales.” When the Cape Settle- 
ments came under the permanent con- 
trol of the British, these South Afri- 
can waters were declared ‘off-limits’ 
for the American whalers. 

From the end of the Revolutionary 
War up to 1807 the whaling industry 
flourished. The Massachusetts fishing 
fleet provided eighty-eight per cent 
of the total American catch, and the 
island of Nantucket remained the 
principal American whaling port.”! 
Most of the ships returning from the 
African coast “entered up” at Nan- 
tucket, although another city, New 
Bedford, was rapidly becoming im- 
portant.” 

The Embargo and then the War of 
1812 brought another setback for the 
whaling industry and a second clos- 
ing of the African fisheries. When 
peace finally returned the old sites 
were again frequented but by fewer 
vessels. One of the principal reasons 
for the slow recovery was that Mas- 
sachusetts in the seven year interval 
had started the turn from the sea to 
manufacturing. After 1813, a more 
intensive search was made of African 
waters, as American whalers searched 
for game in the remotest parts of the 
world. The search proceeded south- 
ward along the west coast of the con- 


revealed some time’ 


tinent and simultaneously northward 
from the Cape of Good Hope. “In 
1828 four ships were sent from Nan- 
tucket to the coast of Zanzibar for 
sperm whales, and they cruised in the 
vicinity of the Seychelles Islands, 
and off the mouth of the Red Sea.” 
In 1832, Nathaniel Isaacs, the pion- 
eer of British colonization in Natal, 
wrote to the British Governor at the 
Cape, that “there are hundreds of 
American whalers nearly the whole 
year off the coast” (of lower east 
Africa). As the whale fisheries 
became stabilized, the east African 
waters around the Comoro Islands 
and the fisheries around the Cape 
Verde Islands emerged as the most 
important sites, The vessels by them 
came principally from New Bedford 
and Westport. When Commander 
William Pearson of the USS Dale 
investigated the east African whaling 
industry in 1849 he found that the 
majority of the ships engaged in this 
activity were American.” The Island 
of Johanna was the general depot 
for these vessels. 


The employment of Afro-Ameri- 
cans from Nantucket as whale men 
began at about the same time that 
the African Fisheries were first 
opened. Their use was “comparative- 
ly rare,” however, until after the 
Revolutionary War. ” “Then the de- 
mands of the industry, Jed to their 
importation from the mainland to 
Nantucket in considerable num- 
bers.” Eventually a whole village 
of these whale men called New Guin- 
ea was established on the island. 
Some of these Negro whalemen be- 
came “boatsteerers and mates.”” 
Hohman goes on to add: 

“During the first two decades of 
the nineteenth century the whaling 
crews contained a much higher per- 
centage of both negroes and Indians 
than in later years. About 1897 crews 
of sixteen to twenty-one men often 
included seven to nine negroes. And 
in 1820 it was estimated that about 
one-eighth of all Nantucket whale- 
men were pure Indians, while from 
two-eighths to three-cights were ne- 
groes and Indian halfbreeds.”” 

The ship /ndustry, which returned to 
Nantucket from the Cape Verde Is- 
lands in 1825 was under the com- 
mand of a Captain Boston and 
“manned wholly by blacks.”™! 
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As New Bedford gradually took 
over the leadership of the industry, 
Negro whale men became prominent 
in their fleets as well. Most of these 
latter whale men, were ‘Bravas’, who 
were brought from the Cape Verde 
Islands. The employment of Cape 
Verdeans on New England ships goes 
back at least to 1787 when Captain 
Robert Grey of the Lady Washington 
on the celebrated trip to the Pacific 
northwest employed Marcos Lopez 
as his personal servant. “The first 
Cape Verdeans to reside in this coun- 
try in the town of Fairhaven was 
John Adams, who was a member of 
the whale ship Acushnet. He was a 
native of St. Vincent.”” Clifford W. 
Ashley in a brief mention of them 
said,” 

The Bravas, as the Cape Verde 

Islander was called, was black as 
an African, but had straight or near- 

ly straight hair. Presumably he was 

a mixture of Moorish and African 

blood with a dash of Portuguese. 

He was more energetic than the 

African and proved an excellent 

whaleman. 

Sanderson adds: “a large proportion 
of the best harpooners, steersmen and 
all around whale men had for long 
been Portuguese speaking Africans 
from the Bissagos Islands off what is 
now called Portuguese Guinea in 
West Africa. . . . In almost all crews 
the Negro African figured very prom- 
inently and those from Portugese 
West Africa proved particularly out- 
standing as whalemen.’™ Foster Rhea 
Dulles concurs: “Portugese, Negroes 
and even some South Sea Islanders 
. .. often became boatsteerers and oc- 
casionally mates. There were even 
Portugese captains on some of the 
Atlantic whalers and a few instances 
of Negro masters who sailed with 
crews entirely made up of blacks.” 
The approximate number of Afro- 
Americans employed in the New Bed- 
ford whaling industry is difficult to 
estimate. There seems little doubt, 
however, that their role was important 
and at times predominant. These 
general remarks can be made: first, 
in the period before 1840 they were 
fewer in number and primarily ex- 
slaves or their descendants. This was 
essentially the background of Ne- 
groes in the Nantucket fleet; second, 
from 1840 on the number of Afro- 
Americans increased rapidly; finally, 
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following the Civil War the Cape 
Verde Islanders apparently became 
the predominant element in the in- 
dustry. 


Afro-Americans came to partici- 
pate in all phases of the whaling in- 
dustry... Their increased use as 
whalemen was due partially to the 
hazards of the cruises and to the 
“extortions and cruelties practiced 
by the owners and skipper.”” This 
practice of using Afro-Americans 
persisted increasingly down to the 
end of the industry. 

“More and more the intelligent 
and ambitious young Americans 
refused to go to sea, even in New 
England, and least of all on a 
whaler. This drift away from the 
sea began as early as the thirties 
(1830's), was greatly accelerated 
during the fifties by the lure of 
California gold, and was completed 
during the halcyon days of inter- 
nal development which followed 
the Civil War. . By 1880 the 
dregs of the American-born men 
comprised only one third of the 
3,896 hands who manned the New 
Bedford whaling fleet. Another 
third were made up of Portuguese; 
and the remainder included ne- 
groes, Kanakas, and scattered indi. 
viduals from most of the great 
parts of Europe and Asia.”™ 


Mr. William H. Tripp, the retired cu- 
rator of the Whaling Museum in Bed- 
ford pointed out that the bark Morn- 
ing Star, which returned in 1917 
“had a crew entirely of colored men 
from the Captain to the cabin boy,”” 
The most significant contribution 
made by an individual Afro-Ameri- 
can to the New England whaling in- 
dustry was an invention by Lewis 
Temple, a whalescraft maker of New 
Bedford. In 1848 he developed a — 
gle for the whaling harpoon that “ 
at once adopted to the ect of 
all others."” The author of the Yan- 
kee Whaler, has added," 

It is safe to say that the Temple 
Toggle was the most important sin- 
gle invention in the whole history 
of whaling, since it resulted in the 
capture of a far greater proportion 
of the whales that were struck than 
had before been possible. 

While in 1840 the whaling industry 
in Massachusetts was second only to 
“shoes and cottons, and provided 


commerce with an important medi- 
um,” by 1870 it had all but come to 
a complete end.” The industry had 
fallen victim to the discovery of oil 
by Edwin L. Drake in 1859. Petrole- 
um quickly ousted whale oil as an 
illuminant. The whaling fleets also 
suffered greatly in the Civil War as 
a result of the marauding Alabama. 
But perhaps the most important was 
the dawning of a ‘new age’ in the post 
Civil War period, On the seas, steam 
triumphed over sails and the use of 
iron over wooden hulls. The once im- 
portant American merchant marine 
entered an era of decadence from 
which it did not recover until well 
into this century. Africa, its com- 
merce and fisheries, following Dis- 
raeli’s “Crystal Palace” speech in 
1872 became a European preoccupa- 
tion and Americans turned to the 
West. The Afro-American whale men 
stayed on in the United States and 
formed isolated communities in the 
Cape Area. But so extensive had been 
the migrations from the Azores and 
the Cape Verde Islands to New Bed- 
ford, that “until to-day,” according 
to Professor Samuel Eliot Morrison, 
“the Western Islanders and Bravas 
are the most numerous alien element 
in the Old Colony, and in parts of it 
the sole cultivator of the soil.”™ 
African waters from the Cape Ver- 
des counter clockwise around the 
continent to the Gulf of Aden were 
frequented by the New England whal.- 
ers almost continuously for three 
quarters of a century. American sea- 
men, as well as Europeans were thus 
familiar with African waters in these 
days before the Dark Continent be- 
came the scene of the ‘Scramble for 
Empire.” In Moby Dick, the black 
harpooner Ahasuerus Daggoo hoists 
the flaxen haired Third Mate Flask 
upon his shoulders in order that the 
whaleboat leader might better direct 
the course to the great White Whale. 
This is symbolic, for as Melville has 
added, at times “the bearer looked 


nobler than the rider.” 
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ART 


By Milton Morris James 


“Frankie” 
Painting by 
Laura Wheeler Waring 

Although Laura Wheeler Waring 
did not have any children of her own, 
fond of them. 
During her long career as a teacher 
in a teachers college, she stressed 
values which if diligently imparted 
in the classroom, would certainly be 


she was particularly 


a guiding force in leading little chil- 
dren to the “good life.” 


Since her beginnings as a student 
at the Pennsylvania Academy of the 
Fine Arts, in Philadelphia, Laura 
Waring was partial to child portrait- 
ure. Her many paintings in this area 
attest to her keen interest in the 
technical problems concomitant with 
painting little people. Probably one 
of her most successful and appealing 
portraits, barring any age, is 
“Frankie”, painted during the lean 
year of 1937. 


This painting is particulary appeal- 
ing in that it evokes a stream of 
pleasant emotions. In “Frankie's” 
face we see not only one little boy but 
all the little boys all over the world. 
His large, bright, brownish eyes mir- 
ror sincerity, a warmth and a charm 
found only in little children. The 
full lips suggest a suppressed grin 
and a sense of pride that many indi- 
viduals mainfest when having their 
portraits painted. 

The entire face, round and full, 
and crowned with brownish-black 
hair, presents a delicate picture. This 
sensitive face is accentuated by mass- 
ive brush strokes which give life even 
to the coat, tell by the 
graphic force, the faultless combina- 
tion of academic and impressionist 
techniques, that Mrs. Waring was 
indeed inspired to paint “Frankie.” 

Twenty-two years after the portrait 
was finished, the man “Frankie” still 
has some of the warmth and youth 
of a little boy. It was the combina- 
tion of these essential human quali- 
ties which the artist sought to docu- 
ment, 


One can 


“Anne Washington Derry” 


by 


Laura Wheeler Waring 


During a long career which span- 
ned nearly four dacades, Laura 
Wheeler Waring painted hundreds of 
portraits. Among these and probably 
the best known and admired is her 
portrait of the late Mrs. Anne Wash- 
ington Derry, of Cheyney, Pennsyl- 
vania. 

This charming picture, painted in 
1926, and first exhibited in New 
York City in 1927, reflects a har- 
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monious blend of two distinct Eu- 
ropean styles of painting, namely 
Impressionism and Academicism. In 
addition, the painting is poetic docu- 
mentation of the charm and quiet 
dignity that often flowers with age. 


“Anne Washington Derry” is a 
study of the senior stage of mother- 
hood. With cool pigments and keen 
insight, Laura Wheeler Waring has 
fused into canvas the cumulative 
beauty and serenity which is the re- 
sult of an active and well-lived life. 
Technically, the portrait reflects Mrs. 
Waring’s attachment to French Im- 
pressionism on the one hand, and on 
the other her early training in the 
Academic studios of Eugene Dele- 
cluse and Henri Boutet de Monvel is 
manifest. 


Combined with these various Eu- 
ropean influences, is Mrs. Waring’s 
penetrating insight into the character 
of her subject. A character which 
reflects deep religious feeling. The 
portrait of Anne Washington Derry 
has been widely exhibited in the 
United States. In 1927, it won for 
the painter the Harmon Gold Award 
for distinguished achievement in the 
Fine Arts. 


A.S.N.L.H. 
CALENDAR 
OF EVENTS 


NOVEMBER 7, 8 and 9, 1958: 
Annual meeting at Virginia 
Union University, Rich- 
mond, Virginia. 

FEBRUARY 8-15, 1959: Ne- 
gro History Week—Theme: 
“Negro History—A Founda- 
tion for a Proud America.” 

FEBRUARY 12 or 14, 1959: 
Celebration of “Proud 
American Day” on the birth 
date of Abraham Lincoln or 
of Frederick Douglass. 
Reminder—Send in your $1 

A. S&S N. L. H. membership 

today! 

Order your “Proud Ameri- 
can Buttons” early! Price: 
Twenty-five cents each; terms, 
cash with order. Discount of 
forty percent with cash orders 
of one hundred or more but- 
tons. 


A 6H. LE 
1538 Ninth Street, N. W. 
Washington 1, D. C. 
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For Whom Is Your 
School Named? 


By Geneva C. Turner 
THOMAS SCHOOL 


Ever since the slaves were given 
their freedom in 1865, there has been 
a continuous fight for their civil 
liberties and for equaltiy of oppor- 
tunity for them in all areas of Amer- 
ican life. Although much progress 
has been made, there still remains 
much more to be accomplished 
more in some areas than in others. 
And so the fight is still raging, more 
fiercely now it seems than ever. Dur- 
ing all of these struggles through the 
years there have been certain men 
and women who have figured very 
prominently in the battle for human 
rights. One of these was NEVAL H. 
THOMAS. for whom the school 
cated at Anacostia Avenue and Grant 
Street. N.E.. in Washington City is 
named. Mr. Thomas did notable 
work in the field of education, but is 
remembered more widely for his 
work in fighting for civil liberties for 
his own race. We will note first his 
achievements in the field of educa- 
tion and then point out his contribu- 
tions to civic life. 


He received his early education in 
Springfield, Ohio, where he was 
born, and attended the public schools 
there. After graduating from Den- 
nison College in Granville, Ohio, he 
came to Washington City to continue 
his studies and to seek employment. 
He was appointed to the Library of 
Congress as his first job assignment 
in Washington, D. C. He continued 
to study and received his A.B. De- 
gree at Howard University in 1901, 
and his LL.B Degree in 1904. He 
became a teacher of History at the 
old M Street High School in 1901 
and held that position for 29 years, 
which was shortly before his death in 
1930, 


Mr. Thomas was not content just 
to read about the places to which he 
referred his pupils in the teaching of 
history. but enlarged his own horizon 
by visiting these places himself. He 
went several times to Europe, the 
Holy Land, to Egypt, and lectured 


on his travels in Washington, D. C., 


and other cities. He gave a series of 
lectures in Montreal, Canada. To 
interested groups he also lectured 
about his visit to Germany at the 
time of the Passion Play in Oberam- 
mergau. 


In addition to his work as a 
teacher, Mr. Thomas also did some 
writing. He wasa foreign corres- 
pondent for a local newspaper, The 
Washington American, and wrote 
many articles to professional period- 
icals. Among his best was a mono- 
graph entitled “The Value of Histori- 
cal Sources in Secondary Schools” 
which was published in The School 
Teacher, May 1910. 


The most noteworthy contributions 
of Mr. Thomas’ carcer. however, 
were in civie life. As a leader in the 
N.A.A.C.P. for many years, he fought 
for the civil rights of the people of 
his race with all of his power and for 
equal opportunities for them in all 
areas of American life. Here are a 
few of the things for which he con- 
tended: 


1. Opportunity for library training 
at the Public Library for all 
qualified persons. 


2. More adequate recreational fa- 
cilities, 

3. Equal salaries for officers in 
both branches of the local 
school system. 


4. Establishment of a new Busi- 
ness High School for colored 
boys and girls. 


5. A stadium for Dunbar High 
School. 


Despite the fact that some regarded 
his views as redical, he received 
many honors during and after his 
lifetime. Among the most outstand- 
ing honor during his life was a testi- 
monial banquet given in his honor 
on April 7, 1928, with 170 patrons 
attending. Mr. Thomas passed in 
1930 and his funeral was held in 
Andrew Rankin Memorial Chapel at 
Howard University. One important 
tribute after his death was a me- 
morial plaque in his memory which 
was presented to Dunbar High 
School, Washington, D. C., by the 
class of 1923 at the 20th reunion in 
1943. Thir plaque still hangs in the 
school. 
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The beautiful, new Thomas Ele- 
mentary School, however, is the 
greatest tribute to this educator and 
great civic leader, and one that will 
stand for years and years. 


KNOW YOUR HISORY 
By Jessie H. Roy 


We have seen that the Negro has 
played a large part in the develop- 
ment of America ever since his 
entrance into this country, As in- 
dentured servant, as slave, and as 
free man, the Negro has contributed 
not only his labor, but his talents and 
his heroism — clearing the forest, 
blazing new trails, establishing cities 
and communities, and defending his 
country from enemies without and 
within. 


As most early American Negroes 
were slaves or became slaves, let us 
take a look at some aspects of life 
as it was lived under the un-Christian 
institution of slavery. Those who 
bought slaves, and those who dealt in 
them, knew that they were doing 
wrong; but they tried to ease their 
consciences by inventing excuses for 
their actions. Many said that the 
Negro was a childlike creature and 
incapable of accepting the responsi- 
bilities of adults. Others liked to be- 
lieve that the Negro was happier as 
a slave than he would ever be as a 
free man. These pictured the Negro 
in their writings as happy and care- 
free, singing and dancing in all his 
free time. 


But neither of these views gives a 
true story. The Negro is just like 
all other people in his reactions to 
conditions. There are those among 
us who give up easily—there are 
others who never give up. There are 
those who are willirg to accept their 
lot without protest, and others who 
gladly give their lives for what they 
think is right. In between these 
types are many who iean strongly to 
one or the other, but who never rise 
above the condition in which they 
find themselves. 


Among those who tried desperately 
to beter their lot, were the insurrec- 
tionists—brave men who organized 
uprisings among the slaves. One of 
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the first of these was Gabriel Prosser, 
of Virginia, who started an unsuc- 
cessful rebellion in 1800. In 1822, 
Denmark Vessey tried the same thing 
in Charleston, South Carolina. Later, 
in 1831, Nat Turner, also of Virginia, 
started an uprising. It is said that 
more than one hundred uprisings 
were started by Negroes: and that 


almost all of them were well-planned 
and well timed. No doubt, one or 
more of these rebellions would have 
been successful, temporarily, at least, 
in spite of the scarcity of suitable 


arms if had the Negroes, themselves 
worked together. 


The use of violence, however, as a 
means of escape from slavery was 


doomed to failure for several reasons 


the most outstanding of these rea- 


sons being the warning of favorite 
whites by their faithful servants. But 
violence almost never solves a prob- 


lem, anyway. It usualy creates more 


and greater problems a lesson 


which all nations would do well to 
learn. What these slave insurrec- 
tions DID accomplish, was to prove 
to the world that certainly not all 
Negroes were childlike nor happy 
to be slaves. 


Although the violent rebellions 
against slavery failed, many slaves 
escaped in thrilling ways which 
showed the cleverness of the Negro, 
and further proved that the Negro 
was not as immature as his owners 
wished to believe: nor was, he as 
satisfied with his lot as his owners 
would want their critics to believe. 


One of the most exciting escapes 
from slavery was that of William 
and Ellen Craft of Georgia. This 
escape is still a stirring drama—an 
adventure story that ranks with the 
best. Every move was planned in 
great detail and successfully carried 
out as planned. William Craft, the 
husband, was the clever plotter. 
Ellen, his wife, a mullatto with very 
fair skin, helped carry out her hus- 
band’s daring scheme. 


Many serious problems had to be 
worked out by this couple, but Wil- 
liam had foreseen most of them and 
had an answer ready for them. The 
greatest of the problems was how to 
make the long trip safely from Geor- 
gia to the North or to Canada. Most 
of the other problems grew out of 


this one. Here is the story of that 
eventful journey into freedom. 


It was agreed that Ellen should 
wear one of her master’s suits and 
pretend that she was a young planter 
on a trip. But, as she could neither 
read nor write, she wondered how 
she could register at a hotel when it 
became necessary for her and Wil- 
liam to stop at one. William had an 
answer for that. He tied up Ellen's 
right arm in a sling as if it were 
broken: and of course, no one with 
a broken right arm would be expected 
to write. To make doubly sure of 
their disguise, Ellen was supposed to 
limp a little and to carry a cane in 
her left hand. Also, she was to pre- 
tend to be hard of hearing. The plot 
worked! At each hotel they stopped, 
the clerk, out of sympathy for the 
stricken young “man”, would sign. 

The run-a-way pair traveled in a 
carriage at first. William acted as 
the servant, and Ellen as the master. 
With her face muffled to hide the 
fact that she had no beard, the two 
traveled many miles without any 
trouble. Everything went smoothly 
until they met a patrol. These men 
stopped the carriage and began to 
inspect its passengers. Ellen was 
terribly frightened, but William re- 
mained calm and answered all the 
men’s questions to their satisfaction, 
and the run-a-ways rode on. 

At Baltimore, the two decided to 
leave the carriage and to travel by 
train. This decision brought on 
another hard problem, that of buying 
tickets for the “master” and “slave.” 
Bonds had to be entered for all 
Negroes before they could be sold 
railroad tickets. But William got 
around this obstacle, too. He explain- 
ed that he did not know about the 
bonds, and that he was traveling with 
his young master to take care of him 
because he was very ill and may die 
if he could not reach Philadelphia 
for treatment. 

“All right,” said the agent, “I'll 
break the rule and give you a ticket 
so that you may rush with your 
master before it is too late.” 

So, the travelers were again on 
their way; and reached Philadelphia 
without any more trouble. Here, 
Ellen became really ill, and remained 
so for several days. When she was 
able to travel again, the fugitives 
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pushed on to Boston where they 
would be safer; for, although they 
were among friends in Philadelphia, 
there were many slave catchers in 
the city at that time. 


In Boston, William and Ellen 
found many friends among both 
white and colored people. They were 
married over again according to the 
laws of Boston, and settled down to 
become Boston citizens. Willie went 
to work, and Ellen began to learn the 
art of upholstery. 


For a while, the Crafts were happy. 
Then one day, some slave catchers 
appeared with a warrant for the ar- 
rest of the run-a-ways! To prevent 
their arrest, several white friends of 
the Crafts tried to help them. Mr. 
Theodore Parker, a staunch believer 
in freedom for all people, took Ellen 
to his home for safe-keeping. Wil- 
liam shut himself up in Mr. Parker's 
shop and declared that he would 
never be taken alive. 


Fortunately for the Crafts, the peo- 
ple of Boston, generally, did not be- 
lieve in slavery, and it was hard to 
find an offcer who would arrest the 
worried couple. Also, the citizens de- 
cided that these two should NOT be 
sent back into slavery; so, they or- 
ganized a vigilante committee to 
protect them. Yet, the freedom of 
the Crafts was no longer safe: and, 
upon the advice of their Boston 
friends, Will'am and Ellen sailed for 
England where their safety would be 
assured. Many titled English people 
became their friends, and the two 
settled down again to a happy, nor- 
mal life. Two children were born to 
them in England. Here, William 
found work which paid him well. 
Being of an adventuresome temper- 
ment, William soon began to look 
around for something unusual to do. 
He thought of many ways to trade 
with Africa. During his stay in Eng- 
land, he made several trips to Wes* 
Africa for this purpose. 


But, no matter how hard life has 
been in our own home land, at times, 
there steals over us a homesickness 
that draws us back. So it was with 
William and Ellen Craft. After the 
emancipation had been signed, the 
Crafts moved back with their two 
children to the United States where 
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HENRY WALTON BIBB 


The following is an address made 
at the May, 1958 meeting of the 
Detroit Branch of the Association for 
the Study of Negro Life and History 
by Mr. Alvin McCurdy of Amherst- 
berg, Ontario, Canada. Chie} source 
of Mr. McCurdy’s material was mi- 
crojilmed copies from newspaper 
files. 

Henry Walton Bibb, a fugitive, was 
born May 10, 1815. He was one of 
seven slave children born to Mildred 
Jackson in Shelby County, Kentucky 
on the plantation of William Gate- 
His father was James Bibb, 


a senator in the Kentucky legislature. 


“ ood. 


Henry Bibb was married at an 
early age to a girl from one of the 
adjoining plantations, but the slave- 
law regulations prevented them from 
enjoying fully the bonds of matri- 
mony, so eventually this union was 
dissolved. 

As to the circumstances under 
which Bibb was born, these may be 
briefly set forth in two statements: 

1. He was born a slave and thus 
identified with a despised race, a 
race that had no rights which white 
were bound to respect. The 
conditions of the coloured people in 
these United States, even the Free 
Coloured People, 108 years ago, were 
very sad and depressing. There was 
not even a glow of hope or light on 
the horizon. All was dark, gloomy 
and discouraging. 

2. He was born a coloured man, a 
piece of property, a chattel, a thing 
to be bought and sold, to be cuffed 
and kicked at the will of another. 

The fundamental asumption under- 
lying this system of slavery, accord- 
ing to the slaveholders, was the sup- 
inferiority of the coloured 
man, the natural, inherent, God- 
ordained inferiority. Its great aim 
was to crush out of him every noble 
aspiration, to degrade him to the level 
of a brute and to make him a mere 
beast of burden. 

This same system silenced the imin- 
isters in the pulpits; it muzzled the 
editors at their desks and the teachers 
in their classrooms, It set a price up- 
on the heads of peaceful and honour- 


men 


posed 


By Alvin McCurdy 


able citizens; it robbed the mails and 
denounced the vital principles of wo- 
manhood and manhood. It tore the 
Golden Rule from the school-books 
and from the prayerbook, and it 
haunted those good and sincere white 
people who dared to teach a humble 
people to read and write. It was 
made a penal offence to teach col- 
oured men, women, or children to 


read or write. The reason for this 
was well understood by their mas- 
They realized that education 
produces intelligence and unfolds to 
one his powers and capabilities. An 
intelligent people cannot be ensiaved. 


ters. 


The slaves were to have no views 
or opinions of thir own. They were 
simply to reflect or imitate deeds and 
actions of others and to be obedient 
to the mandates of their masters. 
Slavery’s whole code of ethics was 
summed up in one injunction, “Serv- 
ants Obey Your Masters.” 

This was the prevailing condition 
and sentiment of the entire South- 
land and also some parts of the 
North. A slave though he was, there 
came welling up into his soul the con- 
viction of being a man, he should 
be free. 

Lord Byron, in his poem, “Prison- 
er of Chillon,” spoke of the “Eternal 
Spirit of the Chainless Mind.” It was 
this type of spirit that entered the 
soul of Henry Bibb, never to be ex- 
tinguished. 

No Emancipation Proclamation, no 
stroke of the pen of the immortal 
Lincoln gave freedom to him. He 
wrote his own emancipation; he 
struck with his own hands the fet- 
ters from his limbs in 1839, after sev- 
eral unsuccessful attempts, and es- 
caped to the state of Pennsylvania 
where he was instrumental in estab- 
lishing an Anti-Slavery Society. 
While attending a convention of 
this group in New York City, he met 
a Miss Mary Miles of Boston. In 
June, 1848, they were united in holy 
matrimony. 

In 1850, two years after the happy 
marriage of Bibb, Congress passed 
the Fugitive Slave Law, whereby a 
fugitive or free-man, if captured any 
place in the territory, could be taken 


back into slavery. Magistrates and 
judges were paid a fee of $100 for 
every conviction; any citizen found 
obstructing the arrest of a fugitive 
was liable to $500 fine or imprison- 
ment. 

The fugitives and free men were 
thrown into a state of great alarm, 
and multitudes fled, some going to 
far off England, but the majority to 
the free soil of Canada. 

In 1848 the escapted slaves in Can- 
ada numbered 5,489. According to 
a communication in The Montreal 
Witness of 1850, there were 30,000 
or more coloured people scattered 
over the province from Kingston to 
Amherstburg and the surrounding 
counties and townships. Most of them, 
having fled from bondage, were liv- 
ing in that degrading situation in 
which slavery had left them. An 
American newspaper also dated 1850. 
stated, “The Ferry Master at Detroit 
reported that at least 900 fugitives 
crossed at that point into Canada dur- 
ing the year.” It also estimated that 
some 250 crossed at Cleveland, Ohio. 
Not less than 2,000 slaves passed into 
Canada in 1850 after the introduction 
of the Fugitive Slave Law. At Am- 
hurstburg on the Canadaian shore the 
average arrivals were five to fifteen 
daily, and at Windsor no less than 
5,000 were reported to have landed 
previous to 1850 and including that 
year. 

The general forlorn condition of 
the coloured people on arrival awak- 
ened the compassion of the Canadian 
people in general. Several praise- 
worthy schemes were accordingly 
adopted to alleviate their temporal 
wants and to give them in this land 
of freedom a local habitation and 
opportunity in keeping with the laws 
issued by our gracious Queen 
Victoria, 

During this great imigration to 
freedom, Henry Bibb and his wife 
entered Canada by way of Detroit 
and settled in Sandwich, Ontario. 

He immediately made plans to set 
up a day school, which was operated 
by his wife on Peter Street. The 
Bibb home where the school was 
held is still standing today. To me 
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this old house is a constant reminder 
of the greatness of a humble man and 
woman who, although slaves, exerted 
vision and forethought for the future. 

Bibb assisted in establishing a 
church of Methodist faith in Sand- 
wich, a men’s educational and mech- 
anics society, and temperance and an- 
tislavery societies in Windsor, Sand- 
wich and Ambhurstburg. 

He assisted in founding the Fugi- 
tive Home Society, This society pur- 
chased 2000 acres of land five miles 
outside of Windsor, so that land 
could be purchased by a fugitive for 
$2.50 per acre. 

Henry Bibb issued the first copy 
ot his newspaper, “The Voice of the 
Fugitive,” on January 1, 1851. Henry 
Bibb’s natural intellect was of a very 
high order. He possessed a remark- 
able mind; morally, he was lofty in 
sentiment, exalted in character. Upon 
the loftiest plane of a pure and noble 
manhood, he lived and moved. No 
one here today need be ashamed to 
call his name. 

Mark Anthony said of Brutus, 
“His life was gentle and the elements 
so mixed in him that nature might 
stand up and say to all the world 
that he was a man.” So it was with 
Henry Bibb. 

Henry Bibb, through his great in- 
tellect. no doubt recognized and ac- 
cepted the voice he heard “crying 
in the wilderness.” “The spirit of the 
Lord God is upon men; because he 
hath sent me, to bind up the broken 
learted, to proclaim liberty to the 
captive. and the opening of the pris- 
on to those that are bound; to com- 
fort all that mourn; to give them a 
garland of ashes, the oil of joy for 
mourning, and the garment of praise 
for the spirit of heaviness.” Because 
he, like the children of Israel, ex- 
perienced the ten thousand horrors 
of slavery, which had struck hard 
upon his sensitive soul, battering, 
bruising and stinging, but not killing 
it, he readily assumed leadership of 
his downtrodden race. 

The prophet Job in the 14th chap- 
ter, 14th verse asked the question of 
God, “If a man dies shall he live 
again?” If this be true of the spiritual 
man, it must also hold true of Bibb, 
the hero of a despised, enslaved race. 

At the death of Henry Bibb, it can 
rightly be said, “A Prince and a man 
has fallen this day in Israel. And 


| heard a voice from Heaven saying, 
right, blessed are the dead, which die 
in the Lord from henceforth: yea, 
saith the spirit, that they may rest 
from their labours; for their works 
follow them.” His life and influence 
is an inspiring story of the struggle, 
trials, ambitions and triumphs of our 
people in American and Canadian 
civilization. 


Interwoven into the warp and woof 
of these human complexities are the 
moving stories of men and women of 
nearly every race and colour in their 
progress from slavery to freedom, 
from poverty to wealth, from weak- 
ness to power, from ignorance to 
intelligence. Also knitted into the life 
of Henry Bibb is the story of prog- 
ress and success of Canada and the 
United States of America, the blend- 
ing of tongues, religion, colour and 
races into one composite nation, leav- 
ing each group and race free to live 
its own separate social life, yet all a 
part of these grand nations of ours. 


I ask you that are here this after- 
noon, “If a man dies shall he live 
again?” By the side of Lincoln, Gar- 
rison and many others too numerous 
to mention here. Bibb lives this after- 
noon, In the very highest sense he 
lives in the present more vivid than 
in the past, for that which is seen is 
temporal, that which is unseen is 
eternal. 


He lives today in the hearts and 
souls of the great number of young 
men and women of our race, learn- 
ing trades and successful occupations, 
in the farmers of colour who till the 
land today, and also in our many 
churches in which we worship 
throughout the land today. For creat- 
ing this desire Bibb continues to live 
among us today. But again for a high- 
er reason he lives. To set the physical 
man free is much, to set the spiritual 
man free is greater. 


Henry Bibb in his day was wise 
enough, although he had only three 
weeks of actual schooling, to recog- 
nize that the essential characteristics 
of humanity are everywhere the same. 
He believed that no matter what com- 
plexion a man may be, whether an 
Indian or Amrican sun has burnt up- 
en him, his title deed to freedom, his 
claim to life and liberty, to knowl- 
edge and civilization, to socety and 
Christianity, is just and perfect. It 
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is registered in the courts of Heaven 
and is enforced by the eloquence of 
the God of all the universe. 

He believed that any people in a 
state of slavery and ignorance render 
the lowest and most costly form of 
service to their fellowman. In a state 
of freedom and enlightenment they 
render the highest and most helpful 
form cf service. The world is fast 
learning that of all forms of slavery 
there is none so hurtful and degrad- 
ing as that form of slavery which 
tempts one human being to hate an- 
other by reason of his race. 

In any country, regardless of what 
its laws say, wherever people act up- 
on the idea that the disadvantage of 
one man is the good of another, there 
slavery exists. Wherever in any 
country the whole of the people feel 
that the happiness of all is dependent 
upon the happiness of the weakest, 
there freedom exists. The people of 
our two nations must be one in pur- 
pose, one in aim; there must be a 
common bond uniting us in a com- 
mon sympathy and fraternity. To 
secure this end, all people must be 
trained to the highest wisdom. The 
fear of God is the beginning of wis- 
dom. Hence says Milton, “To govern 
well is to train up a nation in true 
wisdom and virtue and that. which 
springs from thence, mirrors the like- 
ness of God, which is called Godli- 
ness, Other things follow as the shad. 
ow does the substance.” 

One man cannot hold another 
down in a ditch without remaining 
in the ditch with him. One who goes 
through life with lis eyes closed 
against all that is good in another 
race is therefore weakened and cir- 
cumscribed. There is but one safe 
road for nations or individuals, The 
fate of a wicked man and of a wicked 
nation are one and the same. The 
flaming sword of offended justice falls 
upon the nation as upon the man. 
God has no children whose rights 
may be safely trampled upon. The 
sparrow may not fall to the ground 
without the notice of his eye, and 
men are more than sparrows. 

Bibb was great in the highest 
sense, because he unfettered himself 
for a dedicated service to God and 
his fellowman. 

We owe then to Bibb physical free- 
dom, moral freedom and _ spiritual 
freedom. Yet this is not all. There is 
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a debt of gratitude which we as in- 
dividuals must recognize as Bibb’s 
due, not for what he accomplished 
as a leader of his people, but for 
what he did as a man. Let those of 
us that are here this afternoon culti- 
vate that character of righteousness 
that excells in ell nations. Let us also 
remember that so much of the good 
that men and women do lives after 
them. 

We owe also the realization, con- 
veyed to us by Bibb, that the spirit 
of dependence is invariably a char- 
acteristic of weakness. He realized 
the men and women emerging from 
slavery would not possess all the fac- 
ulties of a progressive and established 
citizenship. Therefore, he strongly 
advocated education, self-help and 
good books. Among other agencies, 
he felt that this would broaden and 
deepen their determination towards 
success, realizing in the end that des- 
tiny is not about thee, but within. 
Thyself must make thyself. 

One of the many things that im- 
pressed me most with Henry Bibb, 
was the occasion when he addressed 
a gathering of the Anti-Slavery So- 
ciety in the First Baptist Church in 
Amherstburg. He, without a doubt, 
borrowed from the oratory of the 
great Frederick Douglass when he 
said, “I stand in the great hand of 
God. If He is for me, who can be 
against me? One in God is always 
a majority.” 

Friends, | would like you to realize 
that you or | cannot build a bridge 
bock over the years to retrace certain 
instances of life, but a bridge of 
memory can be constructed within 
our minds and souls to span the years 
and grasp out of the past certain ac- 
complishments that may be utilized 
for the betterment of ourselves and 
for all mankind es a whole, because 
memory is a burning light that never 
dies. 

We as a people have been wounded 
by many adversities, We bare the 
scars of many years of burdens and 
perplexities which have in some cases 
almost born us down. Henry Bibb 
through his cxamples and teachings, 
I believe, has given you and me to- 
day a determination to bind up our 
wounds and to focus our eyes on the 
distant horizon which offers a prom- 
ising tomorrow, which promises a 


better justice than today. It holds « 


crowning future for the asking. 

In the dawn of tomorrow we shall 
go forward as a legion of soldiers, 
leaving in our wake desire for edu- 
cation, racial understanding, exact- 
ness of purpose and good will to all 
mankind, And so lifting as we climb, 
onward and upward we go, strug- 
gling and striving and hoping, that 
the buus and blossoms of our desires 
will burst into glorious fruition be- 
fore long. With courage born of suc- 
cess achieved in the past, with a keen 
sense fo the responsiblity which we 
must continue to assume we look for- 
ward to the future, large with prom- 
ise and hope and new horizons. Seek- 
ing no favours because of our colour 
or patronage, because of our needs, 
we knock at the bar of justice and 
ask for an equal chance. 


By so doing we will surely mould 
a glorious tomorrow. 

Henry Bibb was one of the few, 
the immortal names, that were not 
born to die. 

In closing I would like to read to 
you a poem by Mrs. Lena Mason in 
honour of Henry Bibb. 

Said once a noble ruler, 
Thomas Jefferson by name, 
“All men are created equal, 
All men are born the same.” 
God made the Negro equal 
To any race above the grave, 
Although once made a captive 
And sold to man a slave. 


Ox all the crimes recorded 

Our histories do not tell 

Of a single crime more brutal, 

Or even a parallel. 

It was said by men of wisdom (7?) 
“No knowledge shall they have. 
For if you educate a Negro 

You unfit him ‘or a slave.” 


Fred Douglass’ young mistress, 

Moved by a power divine, 

Determined she would let the rays 

Of knowledge on him shine. 

But her husband said, ““T’will never 
do, 

Twill his way to freedom pave, 

For if you educate a Negro 

You unfit him for a slave.” 


But there is no mortal being 

Who can the wheels of progress stay; 
An all-wise God intended 

He should see the light of day. 
God drew back the sable curtains 


That shut out wisdom’s rays 
He did give unto him knowledge 
And unfit him for a slave. 


But God’s works were not completed. 
For he had made decree, 

Since all men are born equal, 

Then all men shall be free. 

He removed the yoke of bondage, 
And unto him freedom gave: 

He did educate the Negro 

And unfit him for a slave. 


When the Negro gained his freedom 

Of body and of soul, 

He caught the wheels of progress, 

Gave them another roll. 

He was held nearly three long 
centuries 

In slavery’s dismal cave, 

But now he is educated 

And unfitted for a slave. 


He’s able to fill any position 

On this terrestrial ball, 

All the way from country teacher 
To the legislative halls. 

He has proved himself a hero, 

A soldier true and brave, 

And now he’s educated 

And unfit to be a slave. 


We have lawyers and we've doctors 
And trademen, 

Teachers and preachers brave, 
And a host of noble women,, 

Who have safely crossed the wave. 
We are pressing on and upward, 
And for education crave, 

For it’s written now in history, 

We shall never again be slaves, 


Know History 
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three more children were born to 
them. William bought a plantation 
near his old home and established an 
industrial school for Negroes upon 
it. 

Thus, through his own cleverness, 
William Craft escaped with his wife 
from slavery, and with the help of 
friends, white and colored, managed 
to stay free, returning at last, to do 
what he could to help his newly eman- 
cipated fellow men to higher levels 
in life. 
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ability of Negroes in the South? Do 
these tests show any more than is 
already known, that the Negro child 
in the South is unfamiliar with many 
elements of a social culture with 
which he has had little opportunity 
to become acquainted? The Council 
turned from these academic discuss- 
ions to consideration of what ele- 
ments of the national culture needed 
to be learned by Negro children in 
the South, and what problems had to 
ke solved in order to meet these 
needs. 

Some of the problems in the ed- 
veation of Negro children in the 
South are related to the attitude of 
state departments of education to- 
ward the status of Nergo teachers 
and the number of school days which 
Negro children attend school each 
yeor. The State Teachers Associa- 
tions are engaged in the process of 
trying to lift themselves by their 
own bootstraps. These Associations 
with the help of their affiliations with 
the N.E.A. and other organizations 
are working to improve the qualifi- 
cations and status of their teachers. 
The Associations, also, are trying to 
combat a long-standing evil practice 
related to the keeping of fictional 
records of school attendance, as well 
as to secure an equal number of 
school days for all children of the 
states. 

W. L. Greene, Chairman of the 
Council, John W. Davis, formerly 
Presidera of West Virginia State 
College and a special representative 
of the United States in Africa, Aaron 


Brown, Projects Director of the 
Phelps-Stokes Fund and Horace 
Mann Bond, Dean of Atlanta Uni- 


versity and formerly President of 
Lincoln Uiversity, all appealed to 
the associations to guide teachers in 
how to make use of the assistance in 
materials and money made available 
by private funds <-nd by the Federal 
Government. Dr. Bond described the 
neglect of the promising Negro stu- 
dent in the South as the greatest waste 
of human resources in the United 
States. He described the discovery 
of talented youth, the stimulation of 
their desire to learn and their ade- 
quate subsequent instruction as a 
prime objective for the Associations. 


William R. Duggan, Officer in charge 
of West African Affairs of the De- 
partment of State, told the Council 
that the Negro in America could 
pley an important role in cementing 
friendly relations between the United 
States and new nations of Africa. 
The program follows, 
NATIONAL COUNCIL OF 
OFFICERS OF STATE TEACHERS 
ASSOCIATIONS 
FALL, 1958 SESSION 
Palmetto Education Association 
Building 
1719 Taylor Street 
Columbia, South Carolina 
Banquet-Friday Evening, September 
12, 7 O'Clock 
Topic State Teachers Association and 
Pupil Achievement 
PresidingAllen Williams, President, 
Palmetto Education Association 
Greetings.W. L. Greene, Chairman, 
NCOSTA and Executive Secretary, 
North Carolina Teachers Associa- 
tion 
Purpose of this Conference. Vernon 


McDaniel, Executive Secretary, 
Teachers State Association of 
Texas 


Speaker..“A Project for the Southern 
School Child,” Aaron Brown, Proj- 
ects Director, Phelph-Stokes Fund, 
New York, New York 

Discussion_Interrogator: William H. 
Jackson. President, Florids State 
Teachers Association 

For Your Comfort and Enjoyment ~ 
W. E. Solomon, Executive Secre- 
tary, Palmetto Education Associa- 
tion 

SOCIAL HOUR 

Saturday Morning, September 13, 
9 O'Clock 

Topic ~ The U. S. Department of 
Defense and the Teachers Associ- 
ation 

Presiding . Mrs. A. T. Grimes, Vice 
President, Palmetto Education As- 
sociation 

Speaker . “The Department of De- 
fense Has A Plan For You”, J. C. 

Evans, Assistant to the Secretary of 
Defense, Washington D. C. (John 
W. Davis spoke for Mr. Evans who 
could not attend the meeting) 

Discussion . 

Interrogator . Gilbert L. Porter, Ex- 
ecutive Secretary, Florida State 


Teachers Association 


Saturday Morning, September 13, 
10 O'Ciock 
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Topic .. Negro History - State Asso- 
ciation Opportunity 

Presiding — A, L. Scott, President, 
Virginia Teachers Association 

Speaker . “The Negro History As- 
sociation Needs You,” Albert N. 
D. Brooks, Secretary - Treasurer, 
The Association for the Study of 
Negro Life and History, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Discussion . 

Interrogator: Clarence M. Collier, 
President Louisiana Education As- 
sociation 

Saturday Morning, September 13 
11 O'Clock 

Topic . Federal Scholarships and the 
State Professional Organization 

Presiding . L. H. Pitts, Executive 
Secretary, Georgia Teachers and 
Education Association 

Speaker . “The Scholarship Program 


and Our Citizens,” Horace Mann 


Bond, Dean, Atlanta University, 
Atlanta, Georgia 
Discussion 


Interrogators — Charles L. Butler. 
President, Georgia Teachers and 
Education Association; W. F. Cal- 
bert, President, Mississippi Teach- 
ers Association 

Saturday Afternoon, September 13 
2 O'Clock 

Topic ~ The Challenge to America 
Posed by North, East, Tropical and 
West Africa 

Presiding ~ John W. Davis, Special 
Director, Teacher Information and 
Security, New York, New York 

Speaker: “The New Africa and You,” 
William R. Duggan, Officer in 
Charge, West African Affairs, U.S. 
Department of State, Washington, 
D.C. 

Discussion . 

Interrogator: L. S. Alexander, Exec- 
utive Secretary, Mississippi Teach- 
ers Association 
Saturday Afternuon, September 13 

3 O'Clock 

Topic . Teachers and A New Voting 
Program jor the South and South- 
west 

Presiding — C. J. Barber, President, 
North Carolira Teachers Associ- 
ation 

Speaker . “We Can Build A South 
in One Generation,” John M. 
Brooks, Officer in Charge, NAACP 
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ern United States, Richmond, Vir- 
ginia 

Discussion . 

Interrogator .. C. Emerson Jackson, 
President Teachers State Associa- 
tion of Texas 
Dinner Session - Saturday night, 

September 13, 6:30 O'Clock 

Topic . School Instruction Confer- 
ences and the State Association 

Presiding . Mrs, Gladys Noel Ba’es, 
Associate Editor, Mississippi 
Teachers Association 

Speaker “School Instruction Con- 
ferences - New Program for Our 
Times,” Williara M. Cooper, Pro- 
fessor, Norfolk Division, Virginia 
State College, Norfolk, Virginia 

Interrogator_John R. Harper, Treas- 
urer, Palmetto Education Associa- 
tion 
Sunday Morning, September 14 

10 O'Clock 

Topic TheState Association and the 
Movement Toward School Desegre- 
gation 

Presiding — J. K. Haynes, Executive 
Secretary, Louisiana Education As- 
sociation 

Speaker . “Where Are We Now,” 
Elwood Chisholm, Attorney, Legal 
and Educational Fund, New York, 
New York 

Discussion... 

Interrogators . John W. Lawton, Vice 
President, Georgia Teachers and 
Education Association; Curtis 
Todd, Legal Counselor, North Car- 
olina Teachers Association 
Sunday Morning, September 14 

11 O'Clock 

Clinic — Discussion 

Topics . Techniuges for Campaigns 
To Raise Membership Dues, Teach- 
er Welfare Programs Including In- 
surance, Teacher Growth Pro- 
grams Including Travel Within the 

United States and European Study 
Tours, How To Stage A Successful 
State Association Convention, How 
to Sponsor A Statewide Federal 
Credit Union, How To Establish 
And Maintain A Teacher Protec- 

tion Fund for Securing Legal and 
Non-legal Advice for Teachers Fac- 
ing Dismissal Or Who May Have 
Been Dismissed. NEA, NCOSTA, 
ATA Relations, Journal Advertis- 
ing, Organizations To Help Mold 
Favorable Public School Opinion. 

Other . 

Sunday Afternoon, September 14 


2 O'Clock 

Summary . What Have We Accom- 
plished in this Meeting, John W 
Davis, Special Director, Teacher 
Information and Security, Legal 
Education and Defense Fund, New 
York, New York 

Fina) Words . W. L. Greene 

Adjournment . 

PERSONS ATTENDING: 

Alabama — None 

Arkansas — None 

Florida — Dr. Gilbert L. Porter, Ex- 
ecutive Secretary, Florida State 
Teachers Association, P. O. Box 
1211, Tallahassee, Florida 

—Mr. P, M. Gardner, c/o P. O. Box 
1211. Tallahassee, Florida 

Georgia — Mr. L. H. Pitts, Exccutive 
Secretary, Georgia Teachers & Ed- 
ucation Association, 201 Ashby 
Street, N.W., Atlanta, Ga. 

—Mr. L. T. Bacoate, Principal, Oco- 

nee High School, Dublin, Ga. 
Mr. John W. Lawton, Vice-Presi- 
dent, Georgia Teachers & Educa- 
tion Association, Dickerson School 
Vidalia, Ga. 

—Mr. I. J. Washington, Augusta, Ga. 

Louisiana — Mr. J. K. Haynes, Ex. 
ecutive Secretary, Louisiana Edu- 
cation Association, Box 1767, Ba- 
ton Rouge, La 

Mississippi —— Mr. L. S. Alexander, 

Executive Secretary, Mississippi 
Teachers Association, 1328 Lynch 
Street, Jackson, Miss. 
Mrs. Gladys N. Bates, Assistant 
Executive Secretary, Mississippi 
Teachers Association, 1328 Lynch 
Street, Jackson, Miss. 

—Mrs. T. M. Crump, Secretary, Mis- 
sissippi Teachers Association, 1328 
Lynch Street, Jackson, Miss. 

North Carolina — Mr. W. L. Greene, 
Executive Secretary, North Caro- 
lina Teachers Association, 125 E. 
Hargett Street, Raleigh, North 
Carolina 

—W. I. Morris, Field Representative, 
North Carolina Teachers Associa- 
tion, 125 E. Hargett Street, Ra- 
leigh, North Carolina 

—Mr. C. J. Barber, President, North 

Carolina Teachers Association, 
Booker T. Washington High 
School, Clarkton, N.C. 
Attorney A. M. Todd, Legal Coun- 
sel, North Carolina Teachers As- 
sociation, 125 E. Hargett Street, 
Raleigh, North Carolina 

South Carolina -——- Allen Williams, 
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President, Palmetto Education As- 
sociation, New Bethel High School, 
Woodruff, S.C. 

—John R. Harper, Treasurer, Pal- 
metto Education Association, 1719 
Taylor Street, Columbia, S.C. 

—W. H. Solomon, Executive Secre- 
tary, Palmetto Educational Asso- 
ciation, 1719 Taylor Street, Co- 
lumbia, S.C, 

—NMrs. Alberta T. Grimes, Vice -Pres- 
ident, Palmetto Education Asso- 
ciation, P.O. Box 1084, Greenville, 
S.C, 

—Dr. Lelia A. Bradby, 710 Barnwell 
Avenue, N.E., Aiken, S.C. 

Tennessee — None 

Texas — C. Emerson Jackson, Presi- 
dent, Teachers State Association of 
Texas, 1191 Navasota Street, Aus- 
tin, Texas 

—Vernon McDaniel, Executive Sec- 
retary, Teachers State Association 
of Texas, 1191 Navosota Street, 
Austin, Texas 

Virginia — Dr. J. Rupert Picott, Ex- 
ecutive Secretary, Virginia Teach- 
ers Assocation, Clay Street at 
Fourth, Richmond 19, Virginia 

—A. L. Scott, President, Virginia 
Teachers Association, Wright Con- 
solidated School, Snell, Virginia 
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STATE TEACHERS ASSOCIATIONS 
WORK TO IMPROVE INSTRUCTION 


As the writer arrived at the Palmetto Education 
Association Building on a Friday night, he was surprised 
to see an clementary school principal waiting at the 
front door to “talk business” with W. E. Solomon, Exec- 


Sessions of the National Council of Officers of State 
Teachers Associations were meeting in Columbia, South 
Carolina, at a time when the chief topic of conversation 
in the streets was how to prevent integration of public 
schools. News of recent court decisions had caused white 
people of Columbia to reafirm their determination to op- 
pose integration of schools by all available means. There 
was anger in the faces of local white people; and there 
was an air of tension in the city. 

If the new court decisions aroused the white people 
of Columbia to anger, it might be supposed that Negroes 
would hold victory celebrations. Such was not the case, 
however, since Negroes realize that the time to celebrate 
is when true integration becomes an accomplished fact, 
and not just mrely still an unenforced provision of law. 
The members of the National Council of Officers of State 
Teachers Associations discussed the favorable court decis- 
ions privately. They talked, too, of the token integration 
in some places, and of the segregated pattern in other 
communities, which tend to limit the education of Ne- 
groes in so-called integrated public schools. These rep- 
resentatives of over ten thousand Negro teachers had 
come to Columbia to discuss methods to improve the 
instruction of Negro children. They smiled discreetly 
over coffee cups at the recent antics of their white friends; 
but they turned quickly to the serious problems related 
to the immediate need of improving education of the 
long-neglected Negro child. 

The National Council of Officers of State Teachers 
Associations is a remarkable organization. In fact, 
each State Teachers Association affiliated with the Coun- 
cil is remarkable. The teachers in each state have chosen 
educational statesmen to be president and executive sec- 
retary of their Association. The Council consists of 
these presidents and executive secretaries of ten or so 
state associations. 

The host organization is a good example of the as- 
sociations and their work. The Palmetto Education As- 
sociation is housed in a modern air-conditioned building. 
It has conference rooms and facilities suitable for the 
needs of the local association; and it was more than ade- 
quate to provide a comfortable setting for the sessions 
of the Council. 

Appointments are’ functional and there is every ap- 
pearance of efficient operation. All of this, plus the 
costs of affiliation with the N.E.A., as well as other neces- 

sary expenditures, is paid for out of the dues of Negro 
teachers of South Carolina. 


utive Secretary. The principal needed a teacher for 
Monday morning and asked Mr. Solomon if he had one. 
In a few minutes this business was efficiently dispatched 
by Mr. Solomon, even though it was late on a week-end 
evening and during preparations for the Council sessions. 
It was evident from this initial observation that state 
teachers associations play a role in the recruitment of 
qualified teachers in the states they serve. 

Council sessions were all business, the business of the 
immediate improvement of the education of the Negro 
child in the states represented. Members in attendance 
came from Florida, Georgia, Louisiana, Mississippi, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Texas and Virginia. Members 
from Alabama, Arkansas and Tennessee were not present 
at the sessions. A strict agenda was followed. The pro- 
gram, with few exceptions, developed as planned. There 
was a substitution for one principal speaker. John W. 
Davis ably spoke for J. C. Evans, Assistant to the Secre- 
tary of Defense. In some cases, other members of state 
delegations acted as interrogators in place of representa. 
tives from their states who were absent. Much of the 
credit for the outstandingly successful program must go 
to Dr. J. Rupert Picott of Virginia who made most of 
the arrangements and to Mr. Solomon of the host organi- 
zation. 

Simply to read the program of the Council sessions 
would acquaint the reader with the broad educational 
significance of the discussions. That is the reason for 
reprinting the program below. Mention should be made 
however, of unique emphasis related to certain topics and 
discussions. First, it must be said that the Council adopt- 
ed as a guiding principle that all discussions should be 
related to the subject of how the state associations could 
help improve instruction in their states. Secondly, it was 
agreed that education of children could be improved 
best by better teachers. The hetter preparation of stu- 
dents for teaching and the in-service training of present 
teachers were frequent topics of discussion. 

Much emphasis was placed on the proper use of tests 
as guides to the improvement of instruction. What help 
could be given to teachers in the administering of tests 
and the interpretation of their results? How valid are 

so-called nation-wide tests in terms of measuring native 
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